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Mofes of Recent Erposition 


A story is told of an Oxford undergraduate to 
whom, at the Scripture Examination, the question 
was put: ‘Canst thou speak Greek ?’ Instead of 
giving the context, which apparently was what was 
expected of him, he replied with simple frankness 
that he could not. One of the problems of theo- 
logical education to-day is the number of students 
who have to confess that, far from being able to 
speak Greek, they cannot even read it. Whether 
by their misfortune or their folly, they are becoming 
‘priests of a religion who cannot read their own 
sacred books.’ (Is Professor ROBERTSON right, by 
the way, in ascribing this gibe to Carlyle ?) 


How are we to account for the increasing diffi- 
culty in vindicating the right of Greek to a com- 
pulsory place in the curriculum of a Theological 
College, and for the complaisance with which young 
ministers view the fact that the Greek New Testa- 
ment is to them a sealed book? One difficulty is 
that New Testament Greek differs so markedly 
from the Greek taught in our Universities ; not 
only from the language of Plato and Demosthenes, 
but even from that of contemporary Greek writers. 


It is very easy to exaggerate this difficulty ; and 
any excuse it may have offered to unenterprising 
students has been removed. Last year we had 
Dr. Macuen’s excellent New Testament Greek for 
Beginners, specially designed for students of the 
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New Testament who had made no previous study of 
classical Attic prose. Now we have the Beginner’s 
Grammar of the Greek New Testament, by Professor 
William Hersey Davis, M.A., Th.D. (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; tos. 6d. net). In an introductory 
note Professor A. T. RoBertson of Louisville, Ky., 
tells us that Professor Davis was the most brilliant 


student of Greek he ever had. 


These two books illustrate, among other things, 
the way in which competent teachers of long 
experience differ on what seem elementary points 
of teaching method. In the exercises, both Greek 
and English, Dr. MacuEen has for the most part 
deliberately avoided the familiar sentences of the 
New Testament; while as deliberately Professor 
Davis has taken from the New Testament all 
illustrations and sentences for translation. Again, 
Dr. Macuen frankly aims at producing, not a 
scientific grammar but a practical introduction 
to the study of New Testament Greek; while 
Professor Davis evidently thinks that the learning 
of basal things in the old unscientific way is the 
root of all evil in things grammatical. 


To take two illustrations: Dr. MACHEN accepts 
the five noun cases that we learned in our youth ; 
Professor Davis adds three—the ablative, the’ 
locative, and the instrumental. Again, while 
Dr. MAcHEN is just as well aware as Professor 
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Davis that the fundamental point in Greek tense 
is not the time of action but the kind of action, 
yet the former attaches great importance to the 
fact that in the participle the distinction between 
present and aorist can be learned only through 
the medium of English ‘ time ’. distinctions. 


Professor Davis, however, is scientific also in this 
commendable sense of the term, that, whereas the 
older grammarians were apt to assume that all 
sentences of standard authors could be parsed, he 
recognizes that in many cases they cannot. We 
have in the New Testament the grammatically 
indefensible: ‘And it came to pass and he was 
teaching,’ ‘And it came to pass he went away,’ 
‘And it came to pass and behold two men stood 
by him,’ as well as the logically correct: ‘ And it 


came to pass that he was going through. . . .’ 


Yet the student who has missed Greek at the 
University and tries to master even one of these 
“elementary ’ grammars, written as they are by 
experienced and competent teachers, will ‘ have 
no picnic,’ as the Americans say. He may well 
be discouraged when told that even an elementary 
grammar of two hundred and fifty pages is only an 
introduction to a ‘Short Grammar of the Greek 
New Testament.’ He may then fall back on a 
second line of defence. The translations are now 
so good that the average student, with the Author- 
ized Version for pulpit use, and Dr. Moffatt, say, for 
private study, will know as much about the author’s 


meaning as if he could read the Greek for himself. 


This is a far more specious excuse than the other. 
It seems to become more convincing still when we 
realize that there is a growing conviction that, in 
the case of the Gospels at least, even those who 
read them in Greek are reading only translations 
from Aramaic. There is of course a good deal of 
doubt as to the precise point in the story when the 
translation was made: whether, for instance, only 
the original sayings were in Aramaic, or whether 
oral traditions other than sayings passed current 
in Aramaic; or whether some of our Gospels, in 


whole or in part, were originally written in that 
language. If in the most important part of the 
New Testament a knowledge of Greek gives us the 
story only at second-hand, is its acquisition worth 
the effort involved ? - 

Well, at least the Greek takes us vastly nearer 
the beginning of things. If the original drama was 
not all played in Greek, that language was from the 
beginning inextricably intertwined with the story. 
And in the case of much the larger part of the 
New Testament a knowledge of Greek does take 
us to the fountain-head. He who can read it gets 
the ‘ feel’ of those early days as the English reader 
can hardly do. He gets the pictures that were in 
the author’s mind as a translation can hardly give 
them. He can actually see the prodigal ‘ making 
the money spin.’ 

Take two of the conjectural emendations that 
Dr. Moffatt’s translation has made familiar to 
English readers. In 1 P 31%, whether we accept with 
Dr. Moffatt or’ reject with Professor Peake the 
correction of Dr. Rendel Harris, according to which 
it was not Jesus but Enoch who preached to the 
spirits in prison, it is in any case a brilliantly 
attractive suggestion. But the explanation of the 
loss of the reference to Enoch, simple and convincing 
to one who knows even elementary Greek, must 
always remain something of a mystery to one who 
does not. Again, in Ro 12° the same explanation 
of the same scribal error (namely, the accidental 
dropping of a group of letters that happened to be 
repeated) accounts for the translation—‘ to every 
one who is somebody among you,’ instead of the 


jejune—‘ to every man that is among you’ of 
A.V. and R.V. 

Further, translations give us only products not 
processes. The student who has only English has 
no idea of the long, anxious, and learned discussions 
that may underlie an apparently simple translation. 
It is interesting to take a single short verse of the 
New Testament as given by Dr. Moffatt, and note 
the points on which the translator has had to make 
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up his mind. Ja 1° he renders: ‘Sure that the 
sterling temper of your faith produces endurance.’ 


‘Sure’ is a probable guess at the meaning of a 
word which A.V. renders ‘knowing.’ Grammatically 
the word translated ‘sterling temper’ may mean 
‘act of proving,’ ‘means of proving,’ or ‘ proved 
quality.’ The word ‘ faith’ does not mean what 
Paul means by the same Greek word. The word 
translated ‘ produces ’ has an emphatic prefix which 
can hardly be reproduced in English. ‘ Endurance’ 
is an ambiguous rendering of a word which may 
mean ‘ (passive) patience’ or ‘ (active) staying 
power.’ The connecting link with the following 
sentence, which Dr. Moffatt translates ‘ only,’ may 


grammatically suggest either ‘ and’ or ‘ but.’ 


With all our modern aids, valuable as they are, 
no one who knows the facts will contend that one 
who has studied Greek and one who has not have 
equal facilities for understanding the text of the 
New Testament. The apologete for ‘ English only’ 
is therefore driven back on a third line of defence. 
He may and does use the utilitarian argument 
that a minister’s business is to preach the gospel, 
and that from the point of view of the preacher, 
time spent on Greek grammar is wasted. A know- 
ledge of the precise difference between the present 
and the aorist infinitive will not help a man when 
he enters the pulpit. 


It is to men who argue like this that Professor 
A. T. Ropertson, M.A., D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 
addresses The Minister and his Greek New Testa- 
_ ment (Hodder & Stoughton; 7s. 6d. net). It is 
difficult to keep pace with the literary output of 
Professor RoBERTSON, and he is speaking here on 
a subject on which he is one of the two or three 
acknowledged authorities. 
with passion as well as with knowledge, and he is 


He argues his theme 


not afraid to face concrete instances on either side. 
If Moody ‘ broke grammar and broke hearts,’ there 
are plenty of men who have broken grammar but 
have never broken hearts. 
insufficient schooling, insisted on learning not only 


Spurgeon, in spite of 


Greek but Hebrew. John Knox studied Greek 
when over fifty. Alexander Maclaren owed his 
pre-eminence as an expositor to laborious scholar- 
ship as well as to consummate genius. 


Professor ROBERTSON carries the war into the 
enemy’s camp and quotes with approval a saying 
of Fairbairn: ‘No man can be a theologian who 
is not a philologian. He who is no grammarian 
is no divine.’ ‘Greece,’ it has been finely said, 
‘rose from the dead with the New Testament in 
her hands.’ 


the new intellectual and spiritual impulses that 


Perhaps we of to-day hardly realize 


stirred Europe when the revival of Greek gave 
the world once more the Greek New Testament. 


When Erasmus published his Greek text and Latin 
translation of the New Testament, Cambridge and 
Oxford, Froude tells us, forbade their students to 
read his writings ; nor was it only the anti-priestly 
notes with which he accompanied the text and 
translation that irritated the clergy; it was the 
Greek itself. Sir Thomas More ascribes to the 
leader of the ‘ Trojans’ (as the anti-Greek party 
was called) the saying—‘ The teachers of Greek 
are full-grown devils ; the learners are little devils.’ 
It was at a price our fathers won for us the right 
to read the Greek New Testament. Shall we not 
pay the much lighter price demanded to cherish 
the inheritance they won for us ? 


Professor ROBERTSON is willing to come down 
and meet the ‘ practical’ man on his own ground. 
To the uninitiated the study of the Egyptian 
papyri, of which so much has been heard in the 
last quarter of a century, seems dreary and un- 
profitable. In ‘From Egyptian Rubbish Heaps’ 
the late Dr. J. Hope Moulton showed what excellent 
preaching material lay concealed for him who had 
the eyes to see. Professor RoBERTSON claims that 
there is theology in the Greek article, that there 
are pictures in prepositions and sermons in tensess 
How does he make good this ‘ very bold’ claim ? 


In the story of the quarrel between Paul and 
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Barnabas about John Mark (Ac 15%"), Barnabas 
wanted ‘to take’ John with them (the aorist of a 
modest proposal), but Paul persistently declined 
(imperfect) ‘to have (this unstable brother) with 
them all the time’ (present of a continuous griev- 
ance). ‘He did not want to have a quitter again 
on his hands.’ Or again, take Jn 1147, where there 
‘What are we 
doing because this man is doing many signs ?’ 
‘The point is that they are doing nothing while 
he is doing everything.’ 


are two ‘ presents of linear action.’ 


The main contention of Mr. Hrerrorp’s essay 
on Pharisaism (reviewed elsewhere) suggests an 
interesting historical parallel. That contention is as 
follows. The two great Jewish religious parties 
split on the question of what was Torah. The 
They held by 
the written word. Nothing should be added to 
this. The Pharisees’ were the liberals. They be- 
lieved in a perpetual inspiration. How were people 
to know what was their duty in present circum- 
stances? The Torah said so and so. But what 
did this mean for them in their present condition ? 
What did the Torah mean here and now ? 


Sadducees were the conservatives. 


The Pharisees believed God gave adequate 
guidance on such points through the authorized 
religious teachers. They held that this guidance, 
the opinions of the Scribes on definite points of 
duty, was also Torah. Tradition was part of the 
Divine will as well as the written ‘ Teaching.’ 
This tradition was the light given by a living God 
to living men and women who wanted to know 
what the written Word meant in any emergency. 
This difference in principle was the origin of the 
division and dissension between Sadducees and 
Pharisees. 

This inevitably suggests the cleavage between 
Protestantism and Romanism on precisely the 
same ground. Romanism justifies many of its 
obvious departures from the New Testament by 


its doctrine of Tradition. ‘It is true that we have 


many doctrines and practices which are not found 
in the New Testament., But then we have had 
the continuous guidance of the Holy Spirit, accord- 
ing to Christ’s promise, and these doctrines and 
practices are the result.’ In other words, Protestants 
are the Sadducees of Christianity and Romanists 
are the Pharisees. 

This idea of a living and continuous inspiration 
giving guidance from a fresh source of light and 
grace is a very fine one, but a very dangerous one 
also. So long as it is used with modesty and reserve 
it will hold a valuable truth. Many an individual 
believer, e.g., will testify that he receives help, 
and especially guidance, from this living fount of 
inspiration. But whenever he begins to think that. 
all his actions and judgments are inspired in this 
way he lands himself in a terrible quagmire of 
It is the same with a Church. As soon 
as this idea of a spiritual tradition is systematized 


delusion. 


it becomes a snare. 

It was so with Pharisaism. No doubt many 
individual Scribes received true guidance from God 
about duty and in perplexing conditions. But 
when this individual experience was extended and, 
as it were, codified, made into a system, it became 
a falsehood. A man who thinks all his opinions 
and judgments are right and inspired by an inner 
Divine light is a crank. The case is no different 
when a body of men make the same claim. 


Is the New Testament the revelation of the will 
of God for our salvation? Is it the norm? If so 
we have only to understand it and apply it with the 
help of the Divine Spirit. But we have to remember 
two things. One is that all our conclusions are 
unlikely to be right. It is easy for us to mistake 
our own bias or preferences for the will of God. 
It is easy to make mistakes here. And the other 
thing is this, that any judgments we may form 
have to be tested by the plain facts and truths in 
the New Testament. 


This is the point emphasized by Dr. Gore in his 
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excellent chapter on ‘Tradition in the Roman 
System’ in his latest book. He admits the reality 
of continuous Divine guidance, but he insists that 
Tradition can never go beyond, or be inconsistent 
with, the facts and truths of the New Testament. 
When we examine the actual system built up by the 
Scribes as a Tradition which was as authoritative 
as the original Torah, we see how this principle of 
theirs can lead men into error. 


Their applications of the Sabbath law are a 
notorious instance. These are absolutely out of 
harmony with the whole spirit of the Torah of 
Jehovah. This was the heavy yoke they laid on 
men’s souls to which Jesus referred. The same 
thing holds true of the system built up by Roman- 
ism on the same principle.. It is as absolutely out 
The place 


given to the Virgin Mary, the Confessional, the 


of harmony with the New Testament. 


invocation of saints, the infallibility of the Pope, 
the ‘no salvation outside the Church,’ and other 
“ developments ’—what can one find of all this in 
the New Testament ? 
which was put into practice earlier by the Pharisees 
and later by the Church of Rome and with identical 
results. 


It is the result of a process 


[Is the Sermon on the Mount practical politics ? 
This oft-debated question is raised anew by Count 
Léon L. Toxstors The Truth about my Father 
(John Murray ; 6s. net). The book is an important 
contribution to the world’s knowledge of the great 
Russian moralist. It is written with sympathy and 
insight by one who was not only a dearly loved 
son but also, in early life, a whole-hearted disciple 
of his father. The story leaves an impression of 
sadness and futility. In his last days Tolstoi 
prepared a summary of his doctrine under the 
title of The Way of Life, but it does not appear 
that he found the way of life himself or succeeded 
in directing his people into it. 


The religious crisis through which he passed did 
not make him a more loving husband and father 


or a better man. The contrast is painful between 


his early and later married life. His son writes: 
‘I remember that I worshipped and adored my 
mother and her baby. My heart was filled with 
that joe de vivre that permeated the house. I 
remember that the door opened and my father 
came in, with his light but firm step. How strong 
he was! how happy! and how good! He came 
towards us and bent down and kissed my mother.’ 
Later we read: ‘ During the last months of his life 
His dis- 
ciples who thronged about the house were not an 


my father was indescribably unhappy.’ 


attractive company. ‘They were tedious. They 
ate more than other people, and they drank more 
tea and kvass than others. They chattered a good 
deal, but with rare exceptions they were not very 
interesting people.’ There seems to have been a 
singular absence of the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


For 
one thing he was more of a prophet than an evan- 


How did Tolstoi miss the great secret ? 


gelist. He had more power to denounce the rotten- 
ness of modern civilization than to bring healing 
and help. He had a low ideal of womanhood, and 
was a ruthless enemy of the Church. His son 
rightly repudiates with indignation the suggestion 
that Tolstoi was ‘ the great inspirer of the Russian 
Revolution, and that Bolshevism is ‘the same 
thing as Tolstoism, but with the worst side out.’ 
But it was easier for the Russian peasant to drink 
in his denunciations than to accept his spiritual 
teaching, and the relation of Tolstoism to Bol- 
shevism may be said to resemble the relation of 
Ghandi’s pacifism to the Indian riots. 


Above all, Tolstoi, while striving to follow the 
law of love, never seems to have been captured 
and subdued by the spirit of love. There is no 
evidence that he ever tasted of the liberty where- 
with Christ makes His people free. The law of love 
remained to the last an external thing, not an 
inward joy and inspiration. He never knew love 
as Francis of Assisi did. He did not consistentiy 
practise the simple life which he preached, and 
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when, on occasion, he went to work with the 
peasants in the fields it was as a task, or even a 
penance. A great, sincere, truth-seeking soul like 
Luther, he never found peace where Luther did. 
‘ Notwithstanding that he appeared to have found 
for himself and for others perfectly clear answers 
to the great questions of life, Tolstoi was far from 
being happy, far from being radiant with light at 
the close of his life. He was still in doubt, and 
more than ever, during the last months of his life, 
he sought for something that would give him—not 
inwardly but outside of himself—a moral and 
religious support.’ 


The Reports presented to the Conference on 
Christian Politics, Economics and Citizenship at 
Birmingham, familiarly (and unpleasantly) known 
as ‘Copec,’ have now been published in twelve 
volumes. They are on: 1. ‘ The Nature of God and 
His Purpose for the World’; 2. ‘ Education’ ; 
3. ‘The Home’; 4. ‘ The Relation of the Sexes’ ; 
Sins Welsure.” 3) .6s(, The. reatment,. of )Crime.’s 
aust International Relations’; 8. ‘ Christianity and 
War’; g. ‘ Industry and Property’; 10. ‘Politics 
and Citizenship’; 11. ‘ The Social Function of the 
Church’ ; 12. ‘ Historical Illustrations of the Social 
Effects of Christianity’ (Longmans; 2s. and 3s. 
net each). 

We hope these volumes will be widely read, for 
they contain the real message of this great Con- 
Some of the public debates at the Con- 
ference have given a somewhat false impression of 
what it stands for, but this impression will be 
corrected by a perusal of these reports which 
contain the results of a great deal of investigation 


ference. 


and discussion to which experts of all kinds have 
largely contributed. 

The main principles that have guided the pro- 
moters of this movement may be said to be two in 
number. One is that an urgent need exists to-day 
to test our whole corporate and social life by the 
mind and teaching of Jesus Christ. The other is 


that this can only be done by a ‘ conjunct view.’ 
The defect of past attempts is that they have been 
sectional. What is needed is not a number of 
isolated efforts to reform and Christianize this de- 
partment of life and that, but an ideal of corporate 
life based on broad consistent principles, and applic- 
able to every sphere of national and international 
relationships. This explains the comprehensiveness 
of the ‘Copec’ aim. It also accounts for the fact 
that there is a good deal of repetition or overlapping 
in the treatment of separate subjects. 


One of the most interesting volumes is that on 
Education. It contains an intelligent review of the 
whole situation to-day. Its criticisms are in the 
main sound, and its suggestions (with one exception) 
are helpful. In particular we commend the treat- 
ment of the religious problem, and especially the 
attitude taken to the task of religious instruction. 
The whole treatment is based on two facts, the 
emphasis on which would alone make the Report 
of great value. The first is that right living depends 
on right thinking, and right thinking means ulti- 
mately thinking rightly about God. The second is 
the essentially religious nature of the child. The 
fundamental thing in a child is its religious instinct, 
and as education is the development of personality, 
the religious element in education is of vital import- 
ance. 

Another point which is brought out with clearness 
and force in the Report is that the religious element 
in educatiqn is not to be confined to the Bible lesson. 
It ought to pervade the whole curriculum. It is 
It is almost 
more essential in the teaching of science. There 
is no part of the school day which may not, and 
ought not to, be penetrated by the religious spirit. 


essential in the teaching of history. 


The one point in the Report on which we are 
moved to emphatic dissent is the plea for specialists 
to give religious instruction. This plea is based 
largely on the undoubted fact that an efficient 
teacher of religion in the school must know all 
about the Bible, and especially must be acquainted 
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with the results of criticism. He must have a 
thorough training for the whole subject. And such 
teachers are few. Therefore let us get specialists 
to do the work. | 
The answer to this is obvious. It is also important. 
If you take the religious lesson out of the hands of 
the class teacher you take from him his greatest 
opportunity of influence. You strike out of his 
hands his most powerful instrument. That is fatal 
to true education. Again, if you commit this 
subject to a specialist you at once label it as a 
special subject like cookery or science or handwork. 
You separate it from the whole regular curriculum. 
This is fatal to religion. There is already too great 
a tendency to regard religion as separate from life. 
And to stamp religion in the school as the business 
of a specialist is to consecrate this baneful error. 


If there are too few teachers competent to give 
this instruction, what is the inference from that ? 
Make them competent. Train the ordinary teacher 
to do this. In Scotland this is being done in all 
the Training Colleges. Three years ago the great 
Presbyterian Churches combined and appointed 
four Directors of Religious Instruction, one for 
each Training College. These men give their whole 
time to the training of the future teachers for this 
task. 
in their classes. 


Practically the whole of the students are 


The training is thorough. It includes, first, a 
double course on the Bible in which its nature, its 
authority, its history, its background, its sources, 
and so on, are discussed ; and then its contents, 
the nature of Prophecy, the worth of its history, 
the way the Gospels were compiled, the results of 
modern criticism, and cognate topics are explained. 
Further, there is a double course on apologetics in 
which questions and problems of faith are frankly 
treated in free debate. And finally, there is a 
course on methods of teaching the Bible with 
demonstration lessons. 


This is probably the most important educational 


step taken by the Churches in Scotland for a very 
long time. Its results ought to be very far reaching 
for religious education in the schools. Every student 
in preparation for general teaching receives this 
very complete training, and no student passes 
through the Training Centres in Scotland without 
having had the chance of discussing his religious 
problems freely and fully. Is not this, and not the 
use of specialists, the real solution of the problem ? 
It will sound incredible to readers that in the 
Scottish section of the ‘ Copec’ Report on education 
to which we have referred no reference whatever 
is made to this important departure in religious 
education. 


So many books have already been written on the 
Art of Preaching that a cynic might be pardoned 
for resolving to read no more, or at least for ap- 
proaching a new book with little hope of adding to 
Has not everything that can be 
But 
this pessimism has no real root in the nature of 


his knowledge. 
said been said already, and often well said ? 
things. For countless volumes have already been 
written on the Art of Life—all great literature 
deals with that: yet no one thinks he has exhausted 
it; and he would be cynical indeed who would 
suppose that there is nothing more to be said. It 
all depends on who says it, and what is said, and 
how it is said, So it is with Preaching. 


We approach therefore not unhopefully the new 
book by Dr. James Brack on The Mystery of 
Preaching (James Clarke; 6s. net). Dr. BLack 
is minister of St. George’s United Free Church, 
Edinburgh, a church with famous traditions ; and 
the man who was thought worthy to follow 
Dr. Alexander Whyte, and who, in his own very 
different way, is maintaining the old traditions, is 
a man who has a right to count on a hearing when 
he expounds, as here he ‘does with such intimate 
candour, his own ideals of Preaching and Worship, 
and the methods by which he seeks to realize his 
ideals. 
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These chapters were delivered as Lectures to 
students, but there is in them much ripe wisdom 
from which many an experienced preacher might 
well profit. No part of the preacher’s task is. over- 
looked ; his relation to the Bible and to his people, 
the preparation of his own life, the length of the 
sermon, the unity of the service, the choice of the 
music, the place of a liturgy, the distinction between 
the morning and the evening service, the arguments 
for the written and the read sermon—all these 
topics are discussed with insight and piquancy, and 
others too—such as the cultivation of the voice— 
which young students are apt to regard as un- 
important, but which, to their cost, they may 
later discover to be vital. 

Apart from his own experience, which is the 
greatest teacher of all, Dr. BLack has drawn from 
many sources, but it is easy to see that the chief 
sources of his inspiration have been the teachers 
and thinkers of his native land. The pervasive 
influence of the late Principal Denney is reflected 
in several allusions to sayings of his ; and over the 
pages are scattered the names of Dr. Whyte, Prin- 
cipals Fairbairn and G. A. Smith, Professors Forrest 
and Drummond, and Jan Maclaren. 


It is good to see Dr. BLack putting in so 
strong a plea for expository preaching. He is 
unquestionably right when he says that there 
are few things people welcome more than this. 
Unhappily he is also right when he says that the 
preacher may safely presume that the people know 
little about the subject. The Bible has never been 
so profoundly studied by so many scholars, nor so 
completely neglected by so many people, as to-day. 
But imaginative and conscientious expository 
preaching would in time remedy this defect, and 
help to reinstate the Bible in the intelligent affections 
of the people; and with several of the Biblical 
books, e.g., Amos, Proverbs, James, Acts, Dr. 
BLACK shows how this may be helpfully done. 


There is also a wise discussion on the relative 
merits of liturgical and free prayer. He speaks the 
thoughts of many ministerial hearts when he says: 
‘On the whole, I believe that a liturgy is more 
welcomed by the speaker than by the people.’ 
Some one has said, ‘If all men prayed always as 
some men pray sometimes, there would be no need 
for a liturgy.’ But, as far as public worship is 
concerned, the real contrast is for the most part 
not between a genuinely free and a liturgical prayer, 
but, as Professor Kilpatrick once put it, ‘ between 
the noble liturgy of the Church and the degraded 
liturgy of the individual.’ Dr. BLack has done 
well to make it clear that our freedom is ‘ not only 
a freedom from forms, but a freedom, if we care, 
to use forms.’ 


Of the four possible types of sermon—read, 
memorized, delivered from notes, delivered without 
notes—Dr. Biack prefers most of all the last, 
though he has a very good word to say for the 
third; but to him, as to all sensible men, the 
second method is anathema. Principal Denney 
once said that the preacher should learn both how 
to read well and how to speak extempore well ; 
for there are sure to be occasions in his ministry 
when he will have to express himself with great 
precision, and others when he has no option but 
to be spontaneous. 

The vital subjects dealt with in this racy and 
able volume are handled with much freshness and 
occasionally lit up by a striking story. The book, 
while guiding the novice, will also search the heart 
of the experienced preacher: it will throw him 
back upon ultimate problems—the theory of 
worship, and the ordering of his own devotional 
life. But after all, there is about all great 
preaching indefinable, 
associated, in the last analysis, with personality. 
It remains, as Dr. Brack has 


something elusive and 


called it, a 
mystery. 
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EBe Devil's Slander. 


By THE REVEREND J. D. Jones, D.D., BouRNEMoUTH. 


“Doth Job fear God for nought? Hast not thou 
made an hedge about him, and about his house, and 
about all that he hath, on every side ? ’—Job 1° 1, 


Tuis Book of Job may be founded on some tragic 
experience of an historical person, but essentially 
the book is drama. Just as Shakespeare’s plays 
are often based upon some historical episode, so 
there may very well have been some conspicuously 
pious person, perhaps named Job, upon whom such 
calamities as are here enumerated actually fell, and 
whose case therefore became an outstanding chal- 
lenge to those who maintained that piety and 
prosperity always went hand in hand. But 
essentially, I repeat, the book is drama—a drama in 
which the poet discusses the staggering problem of 
the sufferings of the righteous. The text I have 
read out is taken, not from the body of the drama, 
but from what Dean Bradley calls the Prologue. 
In these opening chapters the scene is set, and one 
has only to read the chapters to realize that the 
scene is dramatic and imaginative. The poet 
imagines Jehovah holding His court in the halls of 
heaven. Before Jehovah’s throne are gathered 
some glorious beings who are called the ‘sons of 
God ’—by whom, I suppose, we are to understand 
the angels who excel in strength, those ministers of 
His who do His pleasure. ‘And Satan,’ we are told, 
“came also among them.’ I am not going to stay to 
ask how Satan came to be found in such high com- 
pany. The Biblical conception of Satan shows 
obvious signs of development, and perhaps it is not 
possible to make an absolutely coherent doctrine 
out of what the Bible says. Let me just stick to 
the story as the writer here gives it tous. Jehovah 
calls Satan’s attention to Job, ‘a perfect and up- 
right man, one that feareth God, and escheweth evil.’ 
Satan has his answer ready. It is given in the words 
of my text, ‘ Doth Job fear God for nought ? Hast 
not thou made an hedge about him, and about his 
house, and about all that he hath, on every side ?’ 
Satan’s answer to God’s description of Job as a 
‘perfect and an upright man’ is a challenge of the 
reality of his goodness. The name Satan corre- 
sponds to the Greek 6:oBodos, which is our devil, 
and the word really means ‘accuser,’ ‘ slanderer,’ 


‘calumniator.’ In this episode Satan acts in keep- 


ing with hisname. Hecalumniates Job. He sneers 
at him. He is the accuser. of the brethren. He 
insinuates his doubt as to the genuineness of Job’s 
piety. Doth Job fear God for nought ? His piety 
was assumed from interested motives. 

That is one of the penalties of an evil heart—the 
man with the evil heart cannot believe in goodness. 
The heart is the organ of moral vision; the man 
who looks out on the world through the medium of 
an evil heart is like a man who looks out upon nature 
through coloured glasses—every thing takes on the 
dark colour of the medium through which he looks. 
Selfish men find it hard, not to say impossible, to 
believe in disinterested love. Miserly men find it 
hard to believe that generosity is genuine. Pro- 
fligate men find it hard to believe in the reality 
of chastity. Men make their own world. They 
people the world with reproductions of themselves. 
They look into their own hearts and write. The 
motives that animate them are the motives they 
impute to other people. The consequence is that 
the man with an evil heart lives in an evil world. 
He does not believe in goodness. And if he is con- 
fronted with some specimen of the good man—he 
suggests that his goodness is a cloak, a pretence, a 
deceit,asham. So the evil man is always an accuser 
of his brethren. You will remember it is the sinner 
and not the saint who maligns mankind. The 
bitterest cynicisms, the foulest slanders, the cruellest 
libels ever uttered against mankind have been the 
cynicisms, slanders, and libels uttered by evil men. 
A good man finds it easy enough to believe in good- 
ness. The pure in heart see God—they see God in 
their fellows. The purest and holiest Man who 
ever lived was the One who thought most highly of 
men. He saw good in the most unexpected places. 
He saw it in the publican, the harlot, the thief. 
But the bad man banishes love, goodness, gener- 
osity, purity from the world. He can find no room 
for them. Appetite, lust, passion, greed, selfishness 
—these, according to him, are the only motives that 
really govern men. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to find Satan, who is the incarnate spirit of evil, a 
slanderer of mankind. In ‘uttering this slander 
upon Job, he is acting in. strict accord with his 
own character. He tells God he doesn’t believe in 
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the ‘ perfect and upright man.’ There is no such 
thing, he says, as genuine goodness and disinterested 
piety. And as for this non-such Job—he was only 
pious because he thought it paid. If his prosperity 
were suddenly taken away from him, his piety 
would vanish at the same time and he would re- 
nounce God to His face. Job was no exception to the 
rule. Self-interest was the motive even of his piety, 
‘Doth Job fear God for nought? Hast thou not 
set an hedge about him, and about his house, and 
about all that he hath on every side?’ Now, if 
you will look carefully at those words, you will see 
that Satan makes a twofold charge with respect to 
Job’s religion. He says (1) that it is a religion 
based on self-interest. He says (2) that his religion 
is dependent on his circumstances. I want to look 
at this twofold insinuation for a moment or two. 


RELIGION AND SELF-INTEREST. 

Satan’s first insinuation against Job’s piety is 
that it is all a matter of self-interest. ‘ Doth Job fear 
God for nought?’ The insinuation conveyed by 
that sneer is that Job was religious for what he 
could get out of it. He was good, not because he 
really loved goodness, but because he thought good- 
ness paid. ‘Goodness is remunerative—that is 
why Job is good,’ sneered Satan. And I am bound 
to add that there was a good deal in the old Jewish 
way of talking about religion that justified the 
sneer. In the Old Testament immense stress is 
laid on the rewards of religion. ‘Be good,’ is the 
style of many an Old Testament exhortation, ‘and 
you shall be rich ; be good, and you shall be pros- 
perous ; be good, and your land shall be fruitful, 
and your wealth shall increase on every side.’ The 
philosophy of life held by the Jews was that taught 
in the conventional story-book of to-day, in which 
the bad characters always meet with a bad end, while 
the good always get married and live happily ever 
after. In the Old Testament temporal disaster is 
threatened as the punishment of sin, while worldly 
prosperity is promised as the reward of goodness. 
And, as a result of that emphasis, in the case of very 
many, religion was regarded as little more than a 
means of getting on in the world. They were 
religious because they thought it paid. And al- 
though the Jews in the Old Testament times inter- 
preted the relation between religion and prosperity 
in far too narrow a way, and in far too materialistic 
terms—treligion does pay. Here is a New Testament 
verse on the point: ‘ Godliness is profitable for all 


things, having promise of the life which now is, and 
of that which is to come.’ ‘ Godliness is profitable,’ 
the Apostle says. It is profitable in this life. It 
creates those qualities which tend to produce com- 
mercial success—for it makes men diligent, con- 
scientious, trustworthy. It brings men the respect 
and honour of their fellows—for, in the long run, it 
is to character men pay homage. And in the world 
to come godliness finds its full and final justification, 
for there the reward comes in the shape of a blessed- 
ness which such figures as the crown and the palm 
branch and the white robe but feebly and inade- 
quately convey. Godliness is profitable. And there 
is something in us that says it is right it should be so. 

Ireferred to the ‘ happy ending’ just now. People 
love a ‘happy ending.’ They rather resent the 
modern fashion of making books end in tragedy. 
They specially resent it when the tragedy is made 
to overtake the good, the true, and the generous. 
And that is not due simply to our dislike of what is 
painful and sad ; it is due rather to a sort of blind 
and instinctive sense we have that tragedy ought 
not to overtake the good. Ina world which is God- 
ruled, goodness ought to be rewarded and blessed. 
It is in accord with the essential nature of things 
that goodness should be profitable. If goodness 
were not in the long run profitable, we should find it 
hard to believe that the world was ruled by God at 
all. So that, after all, our modern novelists who, 
in the interests of what they are pleased to call 
realism and truth, make disaster overtake the good, 
are not the seers they imagine themselves to be, they 
see only the superficial appearances of things ; while 
those who make their books end happily, and are 
derided as sentimentalists on that account, are 
much nearer the essential truth of things. If a 
good God rules, goodness must be profitable. 
Blessedness must in the long run be the portion of 
the good. The New Testament is as emphatic upon 
this point as the Old. But while godliness inevitably 
brings reward, the reward is not the reason why 
we should be godly. We are in a very elementary 
stage of religion, if indeed we are religious at all, 
if we are religious only for the sake of the reward. 
Religion may possibly begin at that point. In the 
Evangelical Revival, e.g., the desire to escape the 
wrath to come and to make sure of heaven was 
the starting-point of religion with multitudes. But 
religion must get beyond that point if it is to be 
a religion worthy of the name. We have an old 
proverb to the effect that ‘honesty is the best 
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policy.’ In that proverb you have expressed the 
verdict of mankind drawn from centuries of experi- 
ence, that honesty pays. But we are a long way 
from being honest men if we are honest only as a 
matter of policy. We are not truly honest men, 
until we are honest whether it pays or whether it 
does not pay—just because honesty is right. And it 
is like that with religion. Religion is profitable— 
but we are not religious men if we are religious only 
because it is profitable ; we are truly religious only 
when we love religion for its own sake. Our good- 
ness is a mere make-believe so long as we are good 
only as a matter of policy ; we are not truly good, 
until goodness becomes our delight, our passion, our 
joy. We are not true Christians so long as we only 
follow Christ for what we can get, any more than 
were those Galilean crowds who followed Him for a 
short time because they ate of the loaves and were 
filled. Weare only Christians when we follow Christ 
for His own dear sake, because He Himself is so 
infinitely lovely, that we would rather go with 
Him to prison and to death than have a world 
without Him. Godliness zs profitable—but we are 
not to be godly for the sake of the profit. I read 
in the Times a short time ago, Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s article upon Lord Fisher and Sir Arthur 
Wilson. What he says about the latter illustrates, 
I think, the true Christian attitude towards rewards. 
Sir Arthur Wilson’s great word, Mr. Churchill says, 
was duty. It was the one thing he thought about— 
duty. It was the one idea that regulated all his action 
—duty. He paid no heed to difficulty or danger on the 


one hand, or to possible reward on the other, he kept 


a single eye for duty. Duty was to be done for its 
own sake. Well, honour came to this man who 
worshipped so whole-heartedly at duty’s shrine. 
Command of the fleet and the First Sea-Lordship 
of the Admiralty, they came to him in time—but 
they came unsought. He did not do his duty for 
the sake of the honours ; he did his duty because 
he loved it, and the honours came. And that is 
how it ought to be with the real Christian. The 
Christian is not a man who obeys Christ because he 
wants heaven at the finish. The Christian is a man 
who obeys Christ because he loves Him, and to 
him heaven naturally and inevitably comes. If you 
will read the Gospels carefully, you will see that is 
Christ’s thought of the real Christian. He wants 
men to follow Him out of pure love for Himself, and 
not for what they might hope to escape or to gain. 
In His appeals to men, He had little to say about the 


rewards of the service, though he had a great deal 
to say about its difficulties. He wanted men to 
follow Him not for hope of gain, but for love. The 
disciples at first followed Christ for what they hoped 
to gain. They looked for thrones. ‘Lo,’ said 
Peter, more than a bit boastfully, ‘lo, we have left 
all, and have followed Thee; what, then, shall we 
get?’ Peter was a very imperfect Christian in those 
days. But he was a real Christian when in later days 
he could look his Master in the face, and say, ‘ Lord, 
thou knowest all things ; thou knowest that I love 
thee.’ 

‘Doth Job fear God for nought ?’ sneered Satan. 
‘Job’s religion is only self-interest after all. He 
serves God only because God prospers him. He is 
pious only because it pays.’ ‘Try him’ is God’s 
challenge. ‘I put him and his within thy power.’ 
And so, as the story says, in one brief day Job was 
beggared. The richest man in’ the East lost 
children, oxen, sheep, camels, servants at one fell 
swoop. And then a trial befell him that touched 
him in his own person. He was smitten with 
loathsome boils from head to foot. He became an 
object of something like disgust both to himself and 
to his neighbours. The richest man in the East 
became a stricken beggar on an ash heap. The man 
who had been the envy of all became an object of 
pity to all. ‘ Everything is lost,’ said King Francis, 
of the results of the battle of Pavia, ‘ save honour.’ 
Everything was lost by Job that the world counted 
worth having, but one thing—and that was his 
faith. His religion had ceased to pay, but he clung 
to it.. ‘Naked came I out of my mother’s womb,’ 
he cried, ‘and naked shall I return thither. The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, blessed 
be the name of the Lord.’ ‘ Doth Job fear God for 
nought ?’ sneered Satan. ‘ His flocks and his herds 
account for his piety.’ But Job, fearing God still, 
clinging to God still amid the ruin of all his fortunes, 
proved that the devil’s sneer was a slander. Job’s 
religion was real because it was a disinterested 
religion. He loved God not for reward, but for God’s 
own sake. Suppose we probe into the motives of 
our religion. Why do we serve Christ ? Would we 
serve Him if there were no hope of heaven or threat of 
hell? If following Him brought no profit, if turning 
our backs on Him brought no penalty, should we 
follow Him still just because we love Him? Should 
we follow Him if there were no white robe or 
crown of gold at the end of it all? We are not 
Christians in the real sense until we can take those 
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words of Francis Xavier—that passionate and de- 
voted soul—into our own lips, and say : 


My God, I love Thee, not because, I: hope for heaven 
thereby, 


Nor because they who love Thee not, Are lost 
eternally. 

Not with the hope of gaining aught, Not seeking a 
reward, 

But as Thyself has loved me, O ever loving Lord, 

E’en so I love Thee and will love, And in Thy praise 
will sing, 

Solely because Thou art my God, And my Eternal 
King. 


RELIGION AND CIRCUMSTANCES. 


The second charge Satan brought against Job’s 
religion was that it depended on his circumstances. 
“Hast thou considered my servant Job ?’ asked 
God of Satan, ‘ that there is none like him in the 
earth, one that feareth God, and escheweth evil ?’ 
“Perfect and upright man !’ sneers Satan in reply. 
“Job’s goodness is mere hothouse piety. His 
religion is the result of his circumstances. He is 
good only because he has been sheltered from tempt- 
ation and trial. Hast thou not made an hedge 
about his house, and about all that he hath on every 
side?’ Satan points to the favourable circum- 
stances in which Job lived, to his happy home, to 
his freedom from the cares and temptations that 
come from poverty—in a word, to what scientific men 
of to-day would call his ‘ environment,’ and says, 
“There you have the secret of Job’s piety. Hast 
thou not made an hedge about him? Break down 
that hedge! Expose him to the buffetings of 
adverse fortune! Let temptations assail him and 
he will renounce Thee to Thy face!’ That was 
Satan’s second sneer at Job’s goodness, it was all 
the product of his circumstances. This is very 
modern, isn’t it? For that is: what science has 
been telling us, that what a man is, depends largely 
on his environment. Now I am not for one moment 
disposed to deny that environment does greatly 
influence character. But I will strenuously deny 
that it determines character. It by. no means 
follows that you are going to get first-class character 
from first-class homes any more than it follows that 
you are going to get squalid characters from squalid 
homes. Men with slummy souls have before to-day 
issued from palaces ; and men with princely souls 
have issued from slums. But Satan anticipated the 
modern scientific doctrine, and asserted that Job’s 


goodness was just the result of the sheltered and 
protected life he had led. It was all the result of the 
hedge. 

Now it is right to build the hedge, and if hedges 
have been built about_us we may well be thankful 
for their shelter. It is right, it is our duty, as 
far as possible, to create conditions which shall be 
favourable to the development of the spiritual life. 
Have you ever seen a mother pray ? Have you ever 
seen her take her children on her knee and tell the 
old story about Jesus ? Have you heard her seek to 
instil into her children the love of what is pure and 
honourable and true? Have you ever noticed how 
careful and anxious she is about her children’s 
friends ?. Well, what is the meaning of all this 
anxiety, all this patient teaching, all those pleading 
prayers ? The mother is building a hedge about her 
children. There is no sweeter story in the Old 
Testament than that which tells how the mother of 
Moses, when she could no longer hide her child, but 
was compelled to expose him to the perils of the Nile 
river, made a little ark of bulrushes and daubed it 
with slime and with pitch and put the child therein. 
She could not save her child from peril, but she could 
do something to protect him against it. That is 
how mothers act by their children still. They can- 
not save them from the world. Into that world so 
full of fierce foes, abounding with temptations and 
difficulties all children must pass. But they can 
do some little to protect them. And that is what 
parents are doing by the training of the home, by 
their efforts to create holy habits—building the 
hedge to protect their children against the evil that 
is in the world! And many of us owe much to the 
shelter of that hedge. ‘Whenever I was tempted 
to do evil,’ said Lord William Russell on the scaffold, 
“the memory of my mother came back to me and 
gave me checks.’ And memories of home and 
early training have done much the same sort of 
thing for us. They have protected us in the day of 
storm. 

We have reason to be very thankful for the 
‘hedge,’ but a religion that depends upon the hedge 
is not much of a religion to boast of. We build our 
hedge only that those around whom we build it 
may be strong enough to do without it. I have seen 
young trees and saplings protected by iron fences 
lest cattle or horses should trample them down and 
destroy them. But the fences are there simply to 
give those saplings the chance of growing into a 
size and a strength when they shall not need the pro- 
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tection of the fence at all. And that is the function 
of the hedge in the religious life of man. It is to 
protect him till,he is strong enough to do without it. 
But a religion that depends upon the hedge is a poor 
thing! Thank God for the hedge our parents built 
about us; but when we were thrust forth—away 
from home to face life and its temptations for our- 
selves—what happened then? The hedge is taken 
away for young folk when they leave home for the 
big town. Alas! in the case of thousands, the 
religion goes along with the hedge. Army life— 
those months of service overseas—meant for tens of 
thousands of our youth, the breaking down of the 
‘hedge.’ And again, alas, when the ‘ hedge’ was 
broken down, religion perished. Our lads travel 
to the ends of the earth—to that East where ‘ there 
ain’t no Len Commandments,’ where the restraints 
of home are taken clean away, and many of them 
forget their religion and give their homage to the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. Their religion was a 
religion of the hedge. But not all depend on the 
hedge. With all the hedges broken down, there 
were soldiers who were loyal soldiers of Jesus Christ 
as well as brave soldiers of the King. With all the 
hedges broken down, there are men in far-off places 
who wear the white flower of the blameless life. 
With all the hedges broken down, in the midst of 
foolish companions there are men and women who 
witness a good confession. Antipas, God’s faithful 
witness in Pergamum, has had his followers in every 
age—men and women who have been rooted and 
grounded in Christ and who have stood foursquare 
to all the winds that blow. And to Antipas’ high 
company the patriarch Job belonged. For when 


——— + 


all God’s waves and billows went over him, when 
his nearest and best tempted him to curse God and 
die, Job held fast to his integrity. He believed God. 
Job’s piety was no hothouse growth. It was not 
dependent upon the hedge. For when the hedge 
was broken down and laid low even with the 
ground, when doubts and despairs assailed his soul, 
with a grip like death Job clung to God, saying, ‘I 
know that my Redeemer liveth.’ But what about 
our religion ? There is so much to help us in a land 
like this. The conventions of Society, our national 
traditions, our home training, the moral atmosphere 
we breathe, all are favourable to religion. But 
how should we fare if we lived in a land where 
religion was discarded, mocked at, frowned upon, 
and where there were no moral conventions to help 
us? The test of the reality of faith is not, can it 
live in favourable circumstances, but can it live 
anywhere? The test of Joseph’s integrity came not 
in Jacob’s tents but in Potiphar’s house. The test 
of Daniel’s religion came not in Judea but in 
Nebuchadnezzar’s court. The test of the disciples’ 
loyalty came not in the Upper Room but in the 
judgment hall of the Sanhedrin. Does our faith 
hold in any circumstances, in any company ? It will 
if we are rooted and grounded in Him. There is the 
secret of steadfastness. ‘In Him.’ Faith is not 
secure so long as it is dependent on the ‘ hedge.’ 
It is secure only when it has laid hold upon Christ in 
personal experience. And you will remember that 
we are not Christians in the truest sense until we 
can say humbly, yet from the heart,‘ I will go with 
thee to prison and to death, but I will not deny thee 
on any wise.’ - 


Literature. 


THE PHARISEES. 


THERE seems to be a fairly widespread tendency 
among historical writers to-day to whitewash ‘the 
‘ villains’ of the past. Perhaps it is a fruit of our 
modern tolerance. Even the famous Borgia has 
found an apologist in recent times. And now, in 
the religious sphere, it is the turn of the Pharisees. 
Mr. R. Travers Herford, B.A., has written a new 
book which carries forward his former studies on 


the same subject—The Pharisees (Allen & Unwin ; 
tos. 6d. net), and the Cambridge University Press 
have published a second series of Studies in 
Pharisaism and the Gospels, by Mr. I. Abrahams 
(zos. net). Both books have a common purpose— 
to show how erroneous is the unfavourable estimate 
of Pharisaism which has been current. The books 
are different in tone. Mr. Herford is contro- 
versial and dogmatic. He has a poor opinion of 
Christian scholarship so far as this subject is con- 
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cerned. Weber, Schiirer, Bousset, Ewald, Hilgen- 
feld, and Wellhausen all suffer from a limitation 
of view and knowledge. St. Paul is even more 
at fault. He is the last man (though he was brought 
up as a Pharisee) whose judgment of Pharisaism 
should be regarded. Even the LXX was wrong 
on an important point, sharing the error with St. 
Paul. The only persons whose opinions are to be 
accepted on this subject are Jewish scholars. Mr. 
Abrahams is a writer of a different stamp. His 
sweet reasonableness disposes the reader to agree 
with his conclusions. The spirit of his preface 
can only be called beautiful, and all through his 
fascinating Studies the fairness of mind and gener- 
osity of judgment he displays are disarming and 
attractive. 

The two books agree in emphasizing the essential 
spirituality of Pharisaism. Mr. Abrahams admits 
its defects, but he brings much sound evidence to 
show that in Pharisaism at its best there was a real 
spiritual sense and something more, a lofty spiritual 
outlook. Mr. Herford thinks that Pharisaism 
saved religion in the period after Ezra. It was 
the Sadducees who were the traditionalists. The 
Pharisees stood for a free attitude to the Torah, 
which added to it the truth that came according 
to need. They believed in a continuance of in- 
spiration and helped to preserve a living religious 
life that was open to the continuous guidance of 
the Spirit of God. What, then, of the attitude of 
the New Testament ? Mr. Herford would simply 
sweep away as ignorance or prejudice the whole 
New Testament criticism of Pharisaism. Mr. 
Abrahams makes -a_ different suggestion. He 
thinks Jesus never condemned Pharisaism, but only 
one class of Pharisees who undoubtedly showed 
the defects of the Pharisaic system. This is an 
interesting suggestion and quite worthy of careful 
consideration. The 23rd chapter of Matthew is 
against it, but Mr. Abrahams thinks Mt 23 a later 
addition. At any rate it will be hard to persuade 
the intelligent and impartial reader that the 
evidence of Jesus and Paul as to the characteristics 
of contemporary Pharisees is to be rejected. 

Both writers admit that in principle the Pharisaic 
system and the teaching of Jesus are fundament- 
ally different. Pharisaism was a developed scheme 
of duty, an attempt to moralize a community. 
Jesus, on the other hand, never legislated. He laid 
down no rules. He stated a truth and then said 
to us: ‘Go and apply that.’ The Christian life 


is a ‘self-legislating ’ life. These are two absolutely 
distinct principles. We can see how inevitably 
the Pharisaic principle tended to externalize itself. 
And, on the evidence of the New Testament, this 
is what had happened. It is admitted that there 
were many noble Pharisees (there are several men- 
tioned in the Gospels). Both Mr. Herford and 
Mr. Abrahams show that there was inherently 
much that was fine in Pharisaism. But the attitude 
to truth and duty which was characteristic of it 
tended towards externalism in men who were not 
spiritually alive. Both these writers think there 
is room for the two principles in the religion of 
the future.. Whether that be so or no they have 
made contributions to our knowledge for which we . 
Mr. Herford’s book is full of ability 
and of fresh ideas. Mr. Abraham’s Studies are 
charming and constantly suggestive. They are 
mostly concerned with New Testament passages, 
and no one can read them without profit or (we 
may add) without constant pleasure. 


are grateful. 


THE VOCATION OF THE CHURCH. 


In his new book, The Vocation of the Church 
(James Clarke ; 6s. net), one of the ‘ Living Church ’ 
Series, Dr. Leckie has essayed, with his usual clarity 
of style and vigour of thought, a very difficult task. 
Only those with a knowledge to some extent com- 
parable to his own will realize the frequent necessity 
that has been laid upon him of navigating carefully 
between Scylla and Charybdis ; and such seaman- 
ship is made correspondingly more difficult by the 
limitation of sea-room imposed by the wise brevity 
of this series. 

The book falls into two parts of unequal length 
and value. In the first and briefer part the attempt 
is made to deal rapidly with the making of the 
Church, the guiding thought with regard to the 
Church’s essence being that ‘ Christianity is essenti- 
ally institutional and cannot live without visible 
form.’ The growth of the Church is described in | 
three stages : towards the establishment of outward 
unity, through division, and towards re-union. In 
support of his thesis, which causes him to dismiss 
with a certain degree of petulance the idea which 
not only the Reformers have found helpful, of 
‘an Invisible Church,’ Dr. Leckie stresses rather 
more heavily than some will feel allowable the 
interest of Jesus in the institutional side of religion, 
He appears at times to lean in his argument 
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towards the evolutionary determinism of M. Loisy, 
which amounts to saying of the history of the 
Church, ‘ Whatever has happened was bound so to 
happen.’ Surely some considerable part of ‘the 
Church’s disunion was and is due to the failure of 
its leaders and members to keep before them the 
Pauline standard, ‘that the same mind may be in 
us which was in Christ Jesus.’ 

In the second and much longer section of the 
book Dr. Leckie deals in the most searching and 
valuable way with the Church’s function as prophet, 
priest, and servant of the Kingdom. Here there 
is a wealth of wisdom and inspiration ; and among 
many passages marked for quotation one may be 
singled out as especially valuable at a time when 
the power of preaching is lightly assumed to be 
almost negligible. ‘An office that was exercised 
by Jesus Christ and by him who said ‘“‘ Woe is unto 
me if I preach not the gospel,” an office that has 
continued unto the present hour despite the change 
and revolution of the ages, is surely one of the 
things which can not be shaken. . . . Christianity 
has, of course, many other means of bearing witness 
to the things of its Confession, but none that can 
be used to supersede the spoken word. No litera- 
ture, however noble, can take its place; for the 
message of Christ was not written but proclaimed. 
No symbolism of painting, architecture, or music 
can be its rival, for all symbolism owes its value to 
the teaching which it represents, and without 
interpretation it is meaningless. No sacrament 
even can be the substitute for oral exposition in 
the work of creating intelligent belief.’ 

It is a book calculated to bring a new width of 
vision and a new hopefulness to members and 
ministers of the Church ; and should do something 
to check the ‘ dreary and barren depreciation and 
querulous reproof’ which Dr. Leckie so rightly 
and so severely denounces. 


THE RACE PROBLEM. 


We have read Christianity and the Race Problem, 
by Mr. J. H. Oldham, M.A. (Student Christian 
Movement; 7s. 6d. net), with great pleasure and, 
if we may be pardoned for saying it, with pleasurable 
surprise. We knew that Mr. Oldham had the 
practical mind of a statesman. We did not realize 
that he was a philosopher of the quality which this 
book reveals. He has for long been such a busy 
organizer that we did not expect him to have 
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leisure to think out such a difficult and highly 
complicated question in all its bearings as he here 
has done. Let us say at once and without quali- 
fication that he has given us a great book and a 
much needed one ; sound in its principles, based 
on accurate knowledge, lhkely to prove fruitful 
in the minds of all who read it, and withal written 
in crisp and interesting style. 

We have a penetrating account of the causes of 
race antagonism, leading to the conclusion that 
such causes are moral rather than racial; for 
‘race’ is a vague term, and the discovery of any 
scientific race-mark is ‘a dream that shows no 
sign of coming trué.’ Then follows an equally 
suggestive and valuable discussion of the question 
as to equality or inequality as between races, 
from which Mr. Oldham is led to hold that 
there is a real deep sense in which all men 
are equal and that equality is more fundamental 
than inequalities, which, as a matter of fact, 
have already in certain respects been largely over- 
come. 

Next we have a discussion of the Ethics of Empire. 
The dominance of a more over a less advanced 
people is justifiable by the claims of humanity as a 
whole, and by the responsibility of the strong 
to protect the weak from exploitation. But as 
the author points out, this domination brings with 
it temptations. National motives are never purely 
philanthropic, and there are weaknesses to which 
humanitarian movements are liable. We have no 
space to follow Mr. Oldham through his discussions 
of India and British Rule, immigration, inter- 
marriage, the practical difficulties in the way of 
attaining social or political equality, or the highly 
debatable population question. On each and all 
his treatment is impartial, and his views are those 
of a sane Christian optimist. 

In conclusion he holds that this complicated 
problem is not to be solved easily or in a day. 
Individual minds must be converted to courtesy, 
kindness, and love of justice. The problem is a 
real one demanding study and research. By 
pulpit and press a sound public opinion must be 
built up. The missionary movement has a great 
part to play in this education, and in the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge which may banish prejudice and 
misunderstandings. Our encouragement is in the 
fact that a fellowship transcending race has under 
certain circumstances been actually realized. To 
teach that all men belong to the same family and 
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that race-variety is an enrichment of humanity is | atonement, no mediator, no trinity, to affirm or 


peculiarly the task of the Church. 


REFORM JUDAISM. 


Two books of this month happily illustrate the 
austere and generous spirit of Modern Reform 
Judaism. One is entitled Bernhard Felsenthal, 
Teacher in Israel, and consists of selections from 
his writings, with biographical sketch and biblio- 
‘graphy by his daughter, Emma Felsenthal (18s. 
net) ; the other is a series of Sermons and Addresses 
on various topics and occasions, entitled Fifty 
Years After, by Sir Hermann Gollancz, M.A., D.Lit. 
(ros. 6d. net). Both are published by the Oxford 
University Press. 

It is interesting to note how complimentary 
both of these volumes are to the British spirit of 
justice and freedom. On 1st January 1888- Dr. 
Felsenthal wrote: ‘The Britons? That nation 
of shopkeepers, as people are so fond of calling 
them? As for me, I praise these Britons and their 
American cousins in spite of everything. They are 
the upholders and preservers of true freedom— 
not that freedom which is fashioned from above, 
which comes as a gift from those in power, but that 
more genuine freedom which springs from individual 


self-determination and is limited by respect for | 


the freedom and the rights of others.’ Again, 
in an interview dated 12th December 1917, Dr. 
Gollancz writes: ‘I understand the meaning of a 


“legally secured home,” and subscribe to it, | 


especially one secured by a just and mighty Power 
like Great Britain. No other European Power 
would claim my confidence in such a declaration 
as the one recently, pronounced by the British 
Government with such goodwill; and we believe 
it will be carried out with generosity when the 
fulfilment comes. And why I say I trust Great 
Britain is, because it has always held and still holds 
in reverence the Bible and Religion, while other 
great European powers stand for free thought and 
the absence of a religious standard.’ 

Dr. Felsenthal expresses himself fully and frankly 
on many points affecting Judaism on which it is 
well to have authentic information—on such 
subjects, e¢.g., as Where do we Stand? Bible 
Interpretation, How and How not. Twice he 
gives us a brief negative summary of the Jewish 
creed. ‘We Jews have no redemption by faith, 
no original sin, no election by grace, no vicarious 


deny’ (p. 144). And elsewhere (p. 190) among the 
‘un-Jewish or anti-Jewish elements which were 
taken in by young Christianity and which by and 
by were considered as the essentials of the Christian 
religion,’ he enumerates ‘the incarnation of the 
deity or of a part of the same,’ and ‘ salvation by 
merely believing in certain irrational, or at least 
undemonstrable, metaphysical or mythological 
doctrines.’ A Christian might with good reason 
demur to the latter description. 

The growing quality of the writer’s mind is 
illustrated by the change of his opinions in regard 
to one aspect of Zionism. In earlier life he re- 
garded as ‘romantic’ the project of Palestine 
colonization as a means of realizing the Jewish 
mission to the world. Later, however, he writes, 
‘From Palestine our so-called ‘‘ mission” can be 
best fulfilled.’ And again, ‘I regard colonization 
in Palestine as the very best means, yea, as the 
only means of bringing radical salvation to my 
suffering brethren.’ This last point is important, 
and it emerges more than once, that one at any 
rate of the inspiring motives of the Zionistic move- 
ment is the deep-rooted compassion with the in- 
describable sufferings of persecuted Jews in certain 
parts of the world. 

' Naturally Dr. Gollancz touches on Zionism too. 
What he pleads for is ‘an extended process of 
colonization, with municipal hegemony, local 
municipal machinery in the more important towns, 
interconnected with each other and with smaller 
places, all represented in, say, Jerusalem by members 
of a Synod or Sanhedrin meeting periodically.’ 
There are many other points of interest which 
make us feel that all religious organizations are 
face to face to-day with very similar problems—e.g. 
the revision of the (Jewish) Prayer Book, the 
meagre attendance at. religious services, etc. 
Through the various discussions one hears repeated 
echoes of the grave voice of the Old Testament ; 
and the fine catholic spirit of enlightened Judaism 
is attested by the noble tributes paid in several 
addresses to Christian no less than to Jewish 
teachers, e.g. to Canon Barnett, Dr. Boyd-Carpenter, 
Dr. John Clifford, and Professor Silvanus Thompson. 


A BIG. LITTLE BOOK. 


Here is a book costing half a crown that ought 
to be in the hands of all candidates for the ministry, 
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and indeed in the hands of all clergymen who are 
not too old to learn. It is The Human Parson, 
and is written by that remarkable parson, the Rev. 
H. R. L. Sheppard, Vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields (Murray). It is packed full of wisdom, of 
common sense (or rather most uncommon sense), 
of a sincere vision that goes right to the heart of 
reality. It is unconventional, independent, and 
practical. The book is a series of talks (given at 
Cambridge) on the work of the ministry. Here 
are some of its sayings, quoted at random. Dealing 
with the character of the clergyman, the author 
says: ‘It is a strange thing to reflect that with all 
our shibboleths and professional jargon ... we 
have never yet succeeded in making Him ridicu- 
lous.’ * The world will be at the feet of those who 
are themselves at the feet of Jesus Christ—that is 
the surest thing I know.’ He recommends for 
clerical reading, Inge, Gore, and Studdert Kennedy, 
and the avoidance of all books of apologetics. 
He used to read such books before he went to speak 
in the Park. But when he discovered that not a 
single question they professed to answer was ever 
asked in the Park, he joyfully gave them up. 

His rules for any interview are these: 1. Pray 
before it ; 2. Whoever comes should feel they are 
coming to some one who is human; 3. You should 
listen more than you talk; and 4. Expect that 
whoever comes has something to offer you. Don’t 
imagine you are going to benefit him. Be on the 
look out for what he has to give. As to visiting 
the poor, he says, ‘I often think how marvellously 
good, patient and kind-hearted the poor are to- 
wards us. We always seem to be missionising and 
visiting them, whereas, as a matter of fact, they 
do not need nearly as much pastoral care as their 
. better-off neighbours.’ On a minister’s conduct 
he says some golden words. This, e.g., ‘We must 
avoid pretending by our manners that we are still 
laymen.’ Laymen hate this. They expect the 
parson to be a parson, though human and without 
losing the joze de vivre. 

Perhaps the best chapter in the book is that on 
Preaching. And the best of this fine chapter is the 


part where he counsels the use of plain language’ 


in the pulpit. Half the people, he says, have not 
the remotest idea what the parson is driving at 
when he uses the words he has learned at college. 
‘The preacher must talk of the things he knows 
something about and in a language that the people 
can understand.... There is nothing more 


29 


needed than a new vocabulary for the pulpit.’ 
We might go on quoting indefinitely. But brief 
quotation does not do the book justice. We have 
read many big books on the work of the ministry. 
But this little book is bigger than most of them. 


MODERNISM AND ORTHODOXY. 


Modernism and Orthodoxy, by Rev. Reginald 
Stewart Moxon, D.D. (James Clarke; 6s. net), is 
described in the sub-title as ‘an attempt to re-assess 
the value of the Vincentian Canon in regard to 
modern tendencies of thought.’ Dr. Moxon has 
already written a book on Vincentius of Lerins, 
and he believes that ‘the famous Vincentian 
Canon of Orthodoxy, ‘‘ that which has been believed 
everywhere, always, and by all men,” is to-day, 
when rightly interpreted, a valuable criterion of 
the essential elements of Christianity at a time of 
great religious unsettlement and critical recon- 
struction.’ 

His contention is that the Vincentian Canon, 
‘ while it seems a yoke of bondage, is in fact a charter 
of freedom.’ It was originally a protest against 
the hardening of doctrine, and the tendency to 
regard everything as de fide, which issued in 
Medievalism. Vincent sought to return, not to 
an imagined consensus of the Fathers, but to the 
primitive witness of the Church. He believed that 
the Christian faith ‘ rests on a bedrock of unchange- 
able and unalterable historic fact, and therefore 
remains and must remain the same.’ 

The charge that this is the negation of all progress 
cannot be better met than in Vincent’s own words. 
‘ But some one will say, perhaps, “Is there, then, 
to be no religious progress in Christ’s Church ? ” 
Progress, certainly, and that the greatest. For 
who is so jealous of men and so odious to God that 
he would attempt to forbid it? But progress, 
mind you, of such a sort that it is a true advance, 
and not a change, in the faith. For progress 
implies a growth within the thing itself, while change 
turns one thing into another thing. Consequently 
the understanding, knowledge, and wisdom of 
each and all—of each Churchman, and of the whole 
Church—ought to grow and progress widely and 
readily through the course of ages and centuries, 
provided that this advance be within its own lines, 
in the same sphere of doctrine, the same mind, the 
same intention.’ Here is the crucial point, pro- 
fectus, non permutatio—a true advance, an organic 
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development, not a change in the Faith. ‘No 
generation has such a monopoly of Christ that it 
can deny to any other generation the right to look 
upon Christ with its own eyes and hear Him with 
its own ears.’ But it cannot be conceded that this 
implies a right to make fundamental alterations— 
in interpreting the Gospel to destroy it, and under 
the name of a modern restatement of the Faith 
to offer something vitally different. 

This test Dr. Moxon applies to current modernist 
theories, and discusses their claim to be in the 
line of legitimate Christian development. His 
book is exceedingly fresh and clear in its thinking, 
lucid in expression, and altogether a most valuable 
contribution to its subject. 


NEW RELIGIONS. 


So much is startling in these days of ours that 
few, perhaps, have had time to observe that it is 
an age comparable to the first and second Christian 
centuries, in that a crop of new cults, creeds, 
and religious syncretisms have been springing up 
and gaining many adherents. The process began, 
indeed, some forty odd years ago, but the growth 
has been accelerated recently. We have Christian 
Science, Theosophy, New Thought, and Spiritualism. 
These are not to be dismissed as sporadic re- 
crudescences of old oddities and errors. They are 
genuine new religious cults. Any one interested in 
this phase of our times, and we can scarcely conceive 
of any of our readers being uninterested in it, cannot 
do better than read Modern Religious Cults and 
Movements (Allen & Unwin; tos. 6d. net), by the 
Rev. Gaius Glenn Atkins, D.D., L.H.D. Dr. 
Atkins is evidently both historian and philosopher. 
His knowledge is accurate. His exposition is im- 
partial and clear. He traces those strange pheno- 
mena back to their basis, and forecasts their future. 
Most, he thinks, will-be ultimately re-absorbed in 
the Christianity from which, for various reasons, 
occasioned by the interaction of East and West, 
they originally sprang ; but, on the othér hand, they 
will probably in some respects modify the Christian- 
ity which affords them a home. 


Another volume has been added to the Week-day 
School Series of ‘ The Abingdon Religious Education 
Texts.’ The title is Buzlders of the Church, by Mr. 
Robert Leonard Tucker (Abingdon Press). There 


are some thirty chapters in the volume, each one 
containing a short account of some notable man or 
woman—Builders of the Church. The Biographies 
are naturally only slight, but are very clearly written ; 
and at the end of each there are suggestive study 
topics and readings. — 


Those who are interested in Voltaire will welcome 
Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary, selected and 
translated by Mr. H. I. Woolf (Allen & Unwin; 
ros. 6d. net). The translation is felicitous, the 
selection large and varied enough to convey a just 
notion of the real contents of a work with a some- 
what misleading name. For by ‘ philosophical ’ 
the age of Voltaire did not mean what we mean. 
We must confess that we are not greatly impressed 
with the value of translating part of a work which 
was, to begin with, no more than a selection of 
‘elegant extracts’ from many sources, in which 
Voltaire deliberately concealed which were his own 
and which were borrowed, and the true observa- 
tions among which have for long been common- 
places. yaviali4 

It takes a skilful hand to touch worthily the 
delicate Book of Ruth. But the Rev. David Burns 
has just the skill and the grace that are necessary. 
In Ruth: Her Life and its Lessons (Allenson ; 38. 6d. 
net), he moves steadily through that-sweet old- 
world tale, retelling it in his own words, and eliciting 
from each part of the narrative the truths which 
it is fitted to teach. The result is a living presenta- 
tion of the story, and a living interpretation of it 
applicable to the needs and problems of to-day. 


A most able and scholarly work is Spinoza, 
Descartes, and Maimonides (Clarendon Press ; 7s. 6d. 
net), by Mr. Leon Roth, M.A., D.Phil. Dr. Roth 
has re-written a chapter in the history of philosophy, 
and, we are inclined to say, has written it finally. 
The resemblances between Maimonides and Spinoza 
are not, as Principal Caird said, ‘occasional co- 
incidences.’ There is, Dr. Roth shows, a very 
real relationship between the two thinkers; for 
the stages of the growth of Spinoza’s monism are 
all traceable to ‘an analogue or origin’ in the 
speculation of Maimonides. 


In The Kingdom of God in the Apostolic Writings 
(James Clarke ; 6s. net), the Rev. Alexander M. F. 
Macinnes, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., following lines some- 
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what similar to those followed by Professor Peake, 
also concludes that we may confidently accept the 
traditional belief that Jesus did claim to be Messiah. 
Not only so, but His conception of the Kingdom 
came primarily, neither from the Baptist, nor 
from apocalyptists nor prophets, but from His 
own religious and Messianic consciousness. Dr. 
Macinnes has no more belief in the purely ethical 
Christ of the followers of Wellhausen than in the 
apocalyptic Christ of Schweitzer. He cannot 
believe that the Christianity of the Primitive 
Church was ‘a synthesis of Jewish eschatology, 
Stoic philosophy, Mystery religions, sacramental 
conceptions and the cult of the Roman emperors.’ 
It was rather a scientific development of the teach- 
ing of Jesus about Himself and the Kingdom. 

On some debated questions of Introduction also 
the author finds the traditional positions satis- 
factory. He accepts the Johannine authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel and the Pauline authorship 
of the Pastoral Epistles. 

His book is a careful and scholarly study of the 
Idea of the Kingdom of God. First the sources 
and the background are examined, next the teaching 
of the Gospels on the Kingdom is studied. The 
next chapter gives a needed reminder of the obvious 
but often forgotten fact that ‘the Kingdom’ is 
only one of various forms which the idea of the 
summum bonum took in the minds of Jesus and 
His first followers, others being ‘The Family,’ 
‘ Salvation,’ and ‘ Eternal Life.’ The concluding 
section discusses various aspects of the relation 
of the Kingdom of God to the Christian Church. 

Throughout, Dr. Macinnes writes, not only as a 
scholar for students, but as an experienced Christian 
minister for Christian workers seeking guidance. 
He believes that in the City or Church of God we 
see an age-long dream being converted into a 
grand reality. To him it ‘is a City continually 
coming down from heaven because it is supported 
by divine grace from on high.’ 


Principal Clow, of the United Free Church College 
in Glasgow, contributes a Foreword to a volume 
of addresses with the title The Farther Horizon 
(James Clarke; 6s. net). The addresses are by 
the Reverend John Pollock, who is now minister 
of St. Enoch’s Church, Belfast. Principal Clow 
supplies some details about Mr. Pollock. He was 
ordained, he says, to the country charge of Freuchie, 
in Fifeshire. Then after being a short time in 


Edinburgh, where he did Church Extension work, 
he was called to a charge in Glasgow, and from 
there he went to Belfast. 

The addresses are all short, too short surely to 
have been delivered to a congregation in Scotland. 
Is this a customary length in Ireland? Or are 
these addresses intended for some special occasion ? 
However that may be, Mr. Pollock has packed a 
considerable amount of sound and very direct 
teaching into each Sermon, and in commendation 
we cannot do better than quote Principal Clow’s 


.words: ‘The variety and interest of the subjects 


dealt with in this volume, and the freshness of their 
treatment, evidence the preacher’s grasp of the 
realities of experience, and the spiritual passion 
in which they are affirmed.’ 


Professor A. T. Robertson, D.D., LL.D., has 
published A Translation of Luke’s Gospel (Hodder 
& Stoughton ; 7s. 6d. net). It is not a translation 
of the type of Weymouth’s or Moffatt’s and will 
not displace them. Indeed, Dr. Robertson has 
not troubled overmuch with his English. Christ 
commands Levi, ‘ Follow me for ever’; the crowd 
shouts to Pilate, ‘Take this fellow on off’; the 
Disciples proffer the somewhat unreasonable re- 
quest, ‘ Lord, teach us the habit of prayer.’ In 
short, it is not a translation for the general reader, 
but rather for the student who is anxious to get 
the exact literal meaning of the Greek. To the 
student the translation should prove useful, but 
even more useful, perhaps, are Dr. Robertson’s 
copious grammatical notes. 


Gambling and Religion, by the Rev. J. Glass, B.D. 
(Longmans ; 2s. 6d. net), is an excellent little 
handbook. After giving an outline of the history 
of gambling and of gambling systems it deals with 
the subject in its relations to Economics, Ethics, and 
Religion. It is sane, well informed, and written 
in a fine Christian spirit. It concludes with a 
summary of Betting and Gambling Acts. The book 
is one which should be in the hands of preachers 
and teachers, and of all who would combat this 
great national evil. 


In an important pamphlet The Messiah and the 
Son of Man (Manchester: The University Press ; 
1s. 6d. net), Professor A. S. Peake, M.A., D.D., 
points out that while the ultimate question of 
Christology is, ‘What was Christ ?’ we have first 
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to ask ‘What did He claim to be?’ According 
to Wrede, the theory that Jesus from the time of 
His baptism was conscious of His Messiahship, 
but guarded it as a secret, was Mark’s solution of 
the difficulties of the facts. Wrede supposes that 
in the popular judgment resurrection involved 
Messiahship, but Herod’s conception of the Baptist 
shows that Wrede was wrong in this. We have to 
accept Mark’s testimony that at the Baptism Jesus 
gained a consciousness of unique Sonship. So far 
as the populace was concerned, the triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem may not have been a Messianic 
demonstration, but it was so for Jesus. 

The story of a crucified Messiah, alienating as it 
did both Jews and Gentiles, could never have 
arisen among Jews, unless their leader, regarded 
by them as Messiah, had in fact been crucified. 
Nor could Pilate have crucified Jesus unless con- 
vinced that He did claim to be Messiah. It is 
inconceivable that His disciples’ belief in His 
Messiahship could first have arisen after His 
‘accursed death,’ and as Jesus had not, in some 
important respects, fulfilled the Old Testament 
Messianic role, they could not have learned to 
think of Him in His lifetime as Messiah, without 
some encouragement from Him. 

On a review of recent German literature on ‘ Son 
of Man,’ Professor Peake thinks it is beyond all 
reasonable doubt that Jesus called Himself ‘Son 
of Man.’ He used the title primarily in the eschato- 
logical sense, but gradually extended it to include 
the Passion and even other aspects of His ministry. 


The Risen Jesus, by the Most Rev. Alban Goodier, 
S.J. (Manresa Press; 3s. 6d. net), is a series of 
devotional meditations on the post-resurrection 
appearances of our Lord. The writer is gifted 
with a fine imagination, and writes in a fresh and 
vivid style. He endeavours to weave together into 
one consistent narrative the various records con- 
tained in the four Gospels. How far he really 
succeeds may be doubted. The value of his work 
lies in this, that it breathes the pure air of the 
gospel, and uplifts the reader into that clear realm, 
remote from controversy, where all true Christians 
meet. 


It takes some courage to write a commentary 
on the Book of Revelation. Even Calvin shrank 
from the task. Books on the Apocalypse fall in 
the main into two classes, fantastic books by 


writers who have no idea of what sane interpreta- 
tion means, and scholarly works full of ancient 
and curious learning but with little food for the 
ordinary reader. There is certainly room for a 
commentary sound in scholarship, restrained and 
sensible in interpretation, and rich in spiritual 
teaching. The Revelation of St. John the Divine, by 
the Rev. W. J. Limmer Sheppard, M.A. (Religious 
Tract Society ; two vols., 3s. 6d. net each), may be 
said to answer to this description. The writer has a 
competent knowledge of the vast literature on the 
Apocalypse and, what is better, a well-balanced 
judgment. He does not encumber his pages with 
a mass of conflicting views. He is chiefly concerned 
to show that ‘ the book deals with spiritual principles 
and not with historical events,’ and accordingly 
he follows mainly Dean Vaughan, Professor Milligan, 
and Dr. Swete. It is not to be expected that the 
judicious reader will accept all his interpretations, 
but he will always be found thoughtful and sug- 
gestive. The whole principle of his interpretation 
may be challenged, on the one hand by those who 
confine the references in the Apocalypse to the 
Apostolic age, and on the other hand by those 
who take the book as referring solely to the end of 
the world, but it would not be easy to name any 
commentary likely to prove more helpful to the 
preacher or to the general reader. The book 
belongs to the ‘ Devotional Commentary’ Series, 
and is a worthy addition to it. 


It is difficult to take seriously the writer who 
calls himself /Juridicus, and who in this capacity 
regales us with what he describes as a scientific 
examination of Ancient Hebrew Theories (Stock- 
well; 4s. net). He subjects the story of the 
Creation, of the Origin of Man, of Noah’s ark, 
and certain ‘ miraculous’ tales to a criticism which 
is intelligible only on the assumption that, like 
Goldwin Smith many years ago, the writer is 
familiar only with popular and long ago exploded 
misconceptions of the Bible, and has never taken 
the trouble to acquaint himself with the methods 
and results of Biblical Science. The ‘legend’ of 
Noah’s ark is a ‘ senseless Oriental fiction,’ and the 
only thing Juridicus has to say about the noble 
Book of Jonah concerns the ‘ astounding miracle’ 
associated with his name. But the climax is 
reached when we come to the incredibly inept 
discussion of Elijah’s ascension. Because aero- 
nauts, with every possible equipment, have never 
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been able to get beyond six miles, ‘ it follows that 
Elijah could not have done more than they did; 
and therefore, assuming that heaven lay in the 
direction indicated by the writer, he could not have 
accomplished more than six miles of his’ journey. 
So Elijah, it would appear, never got to heaven ! 
What, then, becomes of this picturesque story ?’ 
“A little reflection goes a long way,’ Juridicus 
tells us in one place; and we may add, a little 
more reflection would go a longer way. 

There is considerable learning in the book 
Mr. William Lowndes, M.A., has written on The 
Historical Truth of the Book of Genesis (vol.3. ; Stock- 
well; 7s. 6d. net), but hardly, we fear, of a kind 
that will convince those who accept the literary 
analysis of the Pentateuch as presented by critical 
scholarship. Mr. Lowndes courageously describes 
this theory as ‘ silly,’ and he regards Astruc’s epoch- 
making discovery, considered as a working hypo- 
thesis, as a sorry failure. Naturally the ‘ Pro- 
fessors,’ whbdse criticism is believed to threaten the 
. very existence of Christianity, come in for not 
infrequent castigation. We begin to rub our eyes 
when Mr. Lowndes blandly informs us that ‘ Adam 
was himself the author of Gn 1-3,’ and that this 
is ‘in accordance with the internal evidence.’ 
This is even more interesting than the statement 
that ‘all believers’ find in Gn 178 an allusion to 
the Trinity. The human race had existed, it ap- 
pears, ages before the date of Adam, who was only 
the spiritual, not the carnal father of mankind: 
he was the first civilized man; and his destiny 
and mission were, it seems, ‘that he should be 
the Apostle of Yahveh, of Jesus Christ, to every 
creature.’ This is news indeed! It becomes, then, 
easy to believe ‘ that Yahveh did appear in Paradise, 
and that in Him Adam saw the God-Man, the 
Second Person of the Ever Blessed Trinity.’ Mr. 
Lowndes’s aim is to ‘re-state Modern Science in 
the terms of the Catholic Faith’; but no amount 
of learning could make positions like these tenable 
to a really modern mind which appreciated the 
legitimacy and the necessity of critical methods of 
interpretation. 


Jesus in the New Testament, by the Rev. J. P. 
Alexander (S.C.M.; 2s. net), consists of a series of 
four addresses delivered at a summer school for 
Sunday School teachers. These addresses seek to 
set forth Jesus as He is portrayed in the Synoptic 


Gospels, Paul’s Epistles, The Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and the Fourth Gospel. The work is 
careful and scholarly, and is suffused with a warm 
glow of Christian feeling. , Questions and sugges- 
tions for further study are given under each section. 
The whole is admirably adapted as a text-book for 
group study. 


Jesus the Way, the Truth, the Life, by the Rev. 
W. Arthur Westley, B.A. (S.C.M. ; 4s. net), is an ex- 
position of Anglo-Catholic teaching. In the preface 
we read: ‘ It is a happy characteristic of our time 
that there is an increasing number of people who 
are realizing that truth is many-sided, and that 
no one person, nor any group of people, can do it 
full justice.’ Most true, but has it not been char- 
acteristic of the Anglo-Catholics that, while expect- 
ing consideration from others, they themselves act on 
the assumption that their side of the truth is alone 
important ? The statement given here is simple, 
straightforward, and conciliatory. The writer seeks 
to minimize the importance of the extreme section 
of the party, but unless the movement be very 
gravely misrepresented the extremists form a very 
influential element in it. This would seem to be 
tacitly admitted by the writer when he expresses 
his fear that the chief danger to the movement is 
likely to arise ‘ not from without but from within.’ 
One is struck with a certain lack of proportion. 
In the chapter on ‘ Jesus the Life,’ more space is 
devoted to such topics as Vestments and Incense 
than is given to Eternal Life and the Kingdom of 
God. Here, in our view, lies the danger, that the 
Anglo-Catholic, with all his intense loyalty to Christ 
and the gospel, should suffer his devotion to expend 
itself in the arid wastes of ceremonialism. 


We draw attention to three little books of lesson- 
material that are of special value. They are all 
by Mr. Ernest H. Hayes, whose skill in this 
medium is well known. They are Lesson-Stortes 
on the Life of Jesus, Lesson-Stories on the Hebrew 
Pioneers, and Lesson-Stories on the Gospel in Britain 
(‘Teachers and Taught’; 1s. net each). All the 
helps necessary to the effective teaching of these 
subjects are given with fullness and clearness. A 
teacher who, with these helps in his hands, does not 
succeed in making his lesson interesting would 
need to be specially incompetent. The books are 
admirable in conception and execution alike and 
will be invaluable to teachers. 
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The Enigma of Jesus, by Dr. P. L. Couchoud 
(Watts ; 3s. 6d. net), is the work of an enthusiastic 
disciple of Abbé Loisy. ‘I owe him almost all 
that I know.’ The writer, however, goes beyond 
Loisy and entirely denies the historicity of Jesus. 
By some means unexplained, the aspect of Jahveh 
as Saviour came to be thought of and preached 
under the name of Jesus. Paul’s theology is strict 
Jewish monotheism. ‘There is not one word of 
Paul’s which would warrant the supposition that 
he was acquainted with any historical legend of 
Jesus.’ By the end of the first century the new 
doctrine began to take more concrete shape. ‘In 
some crowded corner of Rome there is simmering 
a pious pot-pourri, a strange Christian hotch-potch, 
mixing up everything: the mystic history of Jesus 
and traditions turned into allegories, Biblical 


texts converted into visions and an Apocalypse 
transformed into a moral lesson, miracles changed 
into symbols, and selected oracles and parables 
twisted out of their original meaning. This ‘is 
the “Good Tidings” according to Mark.’ Dr. 
Couchoud writes with that air of conscious 
superiority which characterized the old rational- 
ism and is now happily antiquated. Mark is ‘ this 
excellent person,’ ‘flat and prosaic,’ ‘ dabbling 
in a kind of literature which is far above him.’ 
The Apostle of the Gentiles is ‘Paul the dwarf,’ 
‘a terrible little man,’ ‘the fiery little gnome.’ 
Then of course there follow the usual rhap- 
sodies ahout the spiritual Christ. And all this 
is offered as historic criticism! It presents 
indeed an enigma, but it is the enigma of Dr. 
Couchoud. 


Tablet BW.M. Wo. 21,901 and Politics in Ferrisafom. 


By Proressor W. F. Lorruouse, D.D., HANDSworRTH. 


ALL readers of THE Exposirory Times will be 
deeply grateful to Dr. Welch for his description, 
in the January 1924 number, of the Tablet dis- 
covered by Mr. Gadd and published by him last year. 

At first sight, however, the results of the dis- 
covery may not seem to amount to very much 
for any except professed historians, who must 
needs take note of the minutest details in the events 
of antiquity. The Fall of Nineveh is indeed pushed 
back from 606 B.c., the hitherto accepted date, to 
612 ; but the Assyrian power lasted for at least two 
years longer, in Harran; and there seems no 
necessity, from anything in the Tablet, to alter the 
date of the victory at Carchemish, when the Chal- 
deans were left masters of Western Asia and had 
nothing more to fear from Egypt. 

Dr. Welch, however, points out that the usually 
accepted interpretation of 2 K 23?® must be cor- 
rected, namely, that Necho was advancing to dispute 
the territory of the as yet unfallen Assyrian power 
with the Chaldeans; and also, incidentally, that 
such an armed conflict as is described in 2 Ch 3522*., 
and generally thought to be implied in the passage 
in 2 K, is at best doubtful. 

To most readers, the events that preceded and 
followed the disastrous close of Josiah’s reign will 


be of far more importance than the actual date of 
the fall of Nineveh. Anything that touched the 
Jew in those years may be supposed to have affected 
the work of Jeremiah. And if the Tablet, at first 
sight, by invalidating the Biblical accounts, may 
appear only to have raised further problems, it 
may also prove a source of illumination on points 
hitherto obscure. ; 
We can see, in the first place, that in 616 and 
after, there was an alliance between Assyria and 
Egypt, though nothing is heard of Egypt in Western 
Asia between 616 and 609 ; and, secondly, that there 
was an alliance between the Chaldeans and the 
Medes. It is noticeable that, although the Chronicle 
is Babylonian, the forces of Nabopolassar do not 
seem very formidable unless the Medes or the 
Scythians are actually fighting with them. The 
Scythians joined this alliance in 612.1 The appear- 


1 Herodotus (i. 103-106) has a story that the siege 
of Nineveh by Cyaxares the Median was raised by the 
Scythians, who thus gained possession of the whole of 
Asia and held it for twenty-eight years ; but that some 
time after their fruitless and rather disastrous ex- 
pedition through Palestine, the Medes under Cyaxares, 
by a familiar trick, regained their supremacy and 
took Nineveh; after which Cyaxares died, having 
reigned for forty years along with the Scythians. 
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ances of the Scythians through the seventh century 
are perplexing. They were pressing on the N.W. 
of the Assyrian Empire as early as 678, side by 
side with the Medes, when a section of them was 
bought over by Assyria. We hear of another 
attack, also with the Medes, in 626, after a sudden 
descent on Egypt had been repelled by the bribes 
of Psamtik.1 In 613, they, or some of them (we 
cannot be sure that they always acted together, 
any more than the barbarian invaders of the Roman 
Empire a thousand years later) are thought by 
Mr. Gadd to have temporarily prevented the capture 
of Nineveh by an attack on their old allies, the 
Medes. But when they join Nabopolassar’s forces 
before Nineveh, in the next year, the city falls. 
Two years later the Chaldeans had to wait for the 
help of the Scythians before they could take Harran, 
where the Assyrians continued to hold out. To 
the onlookers in the little States in the west, it 
must have seemed, even in the reign of Josiah, 
that Babylon was only one, and by no means the 
most important, of the foes that were gathering 
around the slowly dying lion on the Tigris. What 
was certain was that the lion, so long at bay and 
now exhausted, was doomed. 

But the new account throws indirectly a good 
deal of light on Judah. Ever since the middle of 
the eighth century, there had been two policies, 
and two parties, in Judah, for and against peace 
with Assyria. Ahaz had favoured the first. Heze- 
kiah, though not always consistently, the second. 
Resistance was not always possible; but when a 
chance offered, as in the embassy of Merodach 
Baladan, he would take it.2 With Hezekiah’s 
anti-Assyrian aims, as we may call them, went the 
desire to concentrate religion, as well as political 
and social importance, in the capital. This was 
clearly the meaning of his reform (2 K 18**), 
Manasseh reversed the policy. For most of his 
long reign (we do not know what lies behind the 
story of his removal to Nineveh) he kept on good 
terms with Assyria, even at the price of regular 
tribute ; and he encouraged the provincial shrines 
to regain their religious importance, introducin 
Assyrian cults as well. : 

The drastic fashion in which this was carried out 
roused deep resentment, at least in a section of his 
subjects ; Manasseh himself ended his long reign 
in peace; but his son and successor, Amon, was 
murdered two years after his accession, by his 


1 Herodotus, i. 105. OG) NS axoyrk Ge 


‘servants’ (2 K 2123)—presumably by the officials 
in the capital, anxious to secure at last a change of 
policy, and encouraged by the fact that Asshur- 
banipal was sinking into the lethargy that marked 
his last years. The murder was promptly avenged 
by ‘the people of the land,’ the provincials, who 
installed the son of the murdered king in his place 
(637). Their hopes, however, were short-lived ; 
for the young king fell under the influence of the 
party responsible for Manasseh’s death ; and, as he 
grew older, revived the ideals of Hezekiah. In 621, 
shortly after the Scythian expedition to Egypt, 
which had so deeply stirred the imagination of the 
youthful Jeremiah, Josiah, in pursuance of these 
aims, carried out a thorough restoration of the 
Jerusalem temple; and, spurred on by the dis- 
covery of a legal document which ordered a more 
drastic reformation of religion than Hezekiah had 
carried out, centralized all worship once more in 
the capital.® 

He did not even yet feel himself strong enough 
to defy Assyria openly, and Egypt was a distinct 
menace; though, if he ceased to pay tribute, 
Assyria was certainly not strong enough to exact 
it. But he could afford to wait. Nabopolassar 
in. the south (as well as Cyaxares the Mede in the 
north-west) was in the field; and with Babylon 
the party which he was now leading had its old and 
traditional friendship. Five years after 621 the 
new Tablet takes up the story, and in 610, Harran, 
the last stronghold of the Assyrians, was captured 
by the Babylonians and the Scythians.4 The foe 
that had terrorized the Judeans for a century 
and more had fallen. From Babylon they would 
naturally expect treatment of a very different 
kind. 


But now Egypt bestirs herself again. In 609 


3’ Holscher (Eucharisterion Gunkel dargebracht, 1. 


| 212) has argued that Josiah’s reforms only touched 


the worship in Jerusalem itself, and left the country 
shrines as they were (as he also agrees with Kennett. 
in refusing to identify Josiah’s law-book with any part 
of Deuteronomy) ; but this is effected only by large 
excisions from the narrative in Kings; and it is 
certainly probable that Josiah would have set himself 
to carry out both parts of Hezekiah’s plan of reform, 
even if he was not in the end completely successful. 

4 The lines in the Tablet which describe the actual. 
fall of Nineveh are much mutilated. Curiously 
enough, Herodotus, who promises us an account of this 
work in i. 106, does not fulfil his promise—to those 
who remember his other Assyrian story of Sennacherib 
and the field mice (ii. 141), a tantalizing omission. 
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an Egyptian force appears, with the remains of the 
Assyrian army, before the Scythian-Babylonian 
garrison which Nabopolassar had left in Harran. 
The siege, it would appear, came to nothing (Gadd, 
p. 23). Next year, however, Necho (who had just 
succeeded to Psamtik) advanced in person to 
assist his Assyrian allies. As usual, he came too 
late; the strength of Egypt, as Isaiah had long 
ago sarcastically said, was always ‘to sit still.’? 
He took the usual route along Western Palestine, 
crossing the country through the plain of Megiddo. 
Josiah decided that it was now time for him to 
show his loyalty to his victorious friends, who were 
of course in a much stronger position than in 616, 
or even 609. He boldly prepared to.dispute the 
passage through the plain. His resistance was 
brushed aside, and his dead body was brought back 
to Jerusalem.? His younger son, Jehoahaz, was 
at once placed upon the throne by his father’s 
party; apparently the crown prince, Eliakim, 
could not be trusted to carry out his father’s policy. 
Necho, accordingly, still for the time supreme in 
Western Asia, interfered. Weak as Jerusalem 
was, it had showed that it could make itself felt ; 
and he did not intend that it should remain an 
adherent of Babylon. He therefore deposed 
Jehoahaz and made his elder brother king,? thus 
hoping, doubtless, to bring the tradition of 
Hezekiah and Josiah to an end. 

In this at least he was successful. His more 
ambitious hopes were destroyed at Carchemish 
three years afterwards; and, save for one brief 
period, Egypt troubled herself little more for 


1 Ts 30° (st vera lectio: it is attractive, if only for the 
oxymoron). 

2If Dr. Welch’s suggestion is right, that Necho 
summoned Josiah before him at Megiddo, in order to 
secure his inactivity, he must have seen some reason 
in Josiah’s conduct for doing so: the general situation 
is in any case the same. 

’ The change of name from Eliakim to Jehoiakim 
‘was apparently to secure some sort of continuity with 
Josiah and Jehoahaz, and perhaps to mask the change 
of policy on which he was counting. 


SNfSie Sy. 


a generation about Palestine. But Jehoiakim, 
though now left in the lurch, remained as true to 
the ideals of Manasseh as Josiah had been to those 
of Hezekiah. He allowed the reforms of Josiah 
to lapse. The provincials revived their shrines 
and regained something of their former position in 
opposition to the capital. And even after Car- 
chemish, Babylon was slowly forced to recognize 
that the little State would yield to nothing but 
force.5 The older statesmen of Josiah’s school 
were gradually driven out of influence, until Jere- 
miah alone was left to raise a brave voice against 
the policy of opposition to Babylon at all costs. 
Even Jehoiakim’s death (three years of enforced 
vassalage to Babylon had ended in ‘rebellion ’) 
and the capture of the city by Nebuchadrezzar’s 
army could now make no difference. The in- 
effective Zedekiah was compelled to continue the 
desperate game. But Nebuchadrezzar understood 
the internal conflict ; and when he was reduced to 
destroying the city, he left the remaining inhabitants 
of the province under the charge of the last repre- 
sentative of the political traditions of Josiah, 
Gedaliah the son of Ahikam, Jeremiah’s friend 
and protector.6 Once more, by the murder of 
Gedaliah, Nebuchadrezzar’s politic hand was forced ; 
but the last act of Jeremiah in Palestine was to 
protest, ineffectually as ever, against the severance 
of every tie with Babylon by a final removal into 
Egypt.’ 

There are many details in these crowded but 
obscure years which cannot yet be cleared up; 
but we may now conclude that the statesmen of 
Judah, whatever their party sympathies, and 
however disastrous their mistakes, were neither 
inconsistent nor irrational ; and that between their 
relations to foreign powers, and their religious and 
social aims, there was the closest connexion. 


5 There is political as well as religious feeling in 
Ezekiel’s bitter comment in chap. 17}. 

emiemzO 

7 Jeremiah’s attitude in Palestine would alone be 
enough to show that chaps. 50. 51 cannot be: his. 
Neither he nor Ezekiel, as it would appear, spoke a 
single word against Babylon. 
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Recent Foreign Theology. 


She Book of the Prophet Erzekef. 


Or all the great figures of the Old Testament, 
Ezekiel is the most obscure and the least familiar. 
A special welcome will therefore be extended to the 
latest addition ! to the Kommentar zum Alten Testa- 
ment, in which that epoch-making prophet is handled 
by a master, whose commentary represents the 
fruits of a profound and exhaustive study extending 
over many years. Professor Herrmann begins by 
recognizing the almost desperate difficulty of his 
task, a difficulty occasioned in the first instance by 
the almost unparalleled insecurity of the text. Of 
the two recensions, represented by the Massoretic 
text and the Septuagint respectively, the latter 
embodies the ultimate textual truth more ade- 
quately than the former, but both are far enough 
away from it, as both, and especially the former, 
have been overgrown by very numerous redactional 
accretions. The difficult question has to be faced, 
however, whether these elements are entirely due 
to later redactors, or whether some of them at least 
may not have come from Ezekiel’s own hand ; and 
Dr. Herrmann argues that the latter alternative 
must be kept open as a possibility. These re- 
dactional elements, if they are Ezekiel’s, look like 
the work of an old man, but Ezekiel, with his 
passion for symmetry and system, was just the man 
to keep working at his original sketch. This is 
especially true of chs. 40-48 ; for while, allowing for 
a few later touches, chs. 1-24 are essentially as 
they came from the hand of Ezekiel, the later 
chapters are the result of a gradual process. 

This initial difficulty of the book is further 
enhanced by Ezekiel’s extraordinarily complex 
personality, which is partly—but only partly— 
accounted for by the transitional nature of the 
times in which he lived. It is a commonplace to 
say that Ezekiel was both prophet and priest : but, 
as against Duhm, Dr. Herrmann maintains that he 
is essentially a prophet with a dash of the priest, 
rather than a priest with a dash of the prophet ; 
even in chs. 40-48 we hear the voice not only of the 


1 Ezechiel, tibersetzt und erklart, von D. Johannes Herr- 
mann, Professor der Theologie in der Universitat, 
Minster (A. Deichert’schen Verlagsbuchhandlung, Dr. 
Werner Scholl, Leipzig, Kénigstr. 25). 


priest, but of the prophet ; and in defence of this 
view, Dr. Herrmann can point triumphantly to 
the famous vision of the Valley of Dry Bones in 
ch. 37, which, except for the theophanies, is ‘ the 
most stupendous thing in the prophetic literature.’ 
Elsewhere, in the Preface, he remarks that in this 
chapter ‘ one of the mighty ones of the Bible’ still 
speaks to the “German Christians of to-day; the 
faith and hope which inspire it, and which he would 
have his countrymen recapture, are as astonishing 
as they are splendid. 

Dr. Herrmann has braved the displeasure of the 
metricists, by printing the whole book as prose. 
He is well aware, of course, that much of it is in 
verse—perhaps even more of it, he says, than we 
suspect, for an original metrical arrangement may 
not infrequently have been disturbed by interpola- 
tions, or at any rate by errors of text. But our 
knowledge of Hebrew metre is still so defective that 
metrical reconstructions of -the text are seldom 
satisfactory to any but their authors ; the introduc- 
tion of metrical considerations into the criticism of 
the text would lead to illimitable caprice, and has 
therefore been deliberately avoided. The transla- 
tion itself has aimed at accuracy, rather than 
beauty: Dr. Herrmann intends later to offer a 
translation of the book which will do more justice 
to its literary quality. It is a great pity that 
the enormous cost of printing rendered impossible 
the introduction of illustrations which, at certain 
points of this difficult book (e.g. 1 and 40-48), 
would have been peculiarly welcome. 

The older style of commentary which jumbled 
together textual, grammatical, and exegetical dis- 
cussion is happily being superseded bya better. Dr. 
Herrmann’s method is to follow his translation by 
notes, often necessarily elaborate, on the text, and 
then to proceed to the exegesis proper, which deals 
with the material in paragraphs usually covering 
several verses, with the result that the extra- 
ordinarily abundant historical, archeological, and 
other material of the prophecy is presented in a 
connected and eminently readable form. 

Of the numberless interesting points raised by the 
exegesis there is space to mention only two or three. 
The famous puzzle of the ‘ thirtieth year ’ with which 
the book opers is solved by dating from the year 
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of the Deuteronomic reform, a natural date for a 
man who belonged to priestly circles. Again, the 
obscure Gog is not a mythical figure, but, coupled 
as it is with definite geographical names, is tobe 
regarded as a northern nation (cf. Jer 50°) destined 
to destroy Babylon before it is itself destroyed upon 
the soil of Israel. This is interesting and suggestive; 
in view of the fact that Ezekiel does not directly 
threaten Babylon as he does Egypt and Tyre ; but 
her downfall must be implied in the political trans- 
formation which is to usher in the restoration of 
Israel, and it would seem to be effected by Gog. 
Another fruitful suggestion is that odsy which 
occurs several times in chs. 28, 31, and 32 should 
not be interpreted as ‘ uncircumcised,’ but that it 1s 
connected with the Ass. avalli, ‘ the underworld,’ and 
means ‘ dwellers in the underworld.’ Further, Dr. 
Herrmann will have nothing to do with the view 
that Ezekiel suffered from catalepsy. He believes 
that the prophet had a hand in the composition of 
Lv 17-26, or at any rate of ch. 26; but the very 
complicated: question of the relation of Ezekiel to 
the Pentateuchal laws there was no adequate room 
to discuss. Incidentally he reminds us, as we have 
been lately reminded by Eissfeldt, Sellin, Lohr, and 
others, that to-day less than ever can the problem 
of Pentateuchal criticism be regarded as closed. 
In discussing the question of the relation of Ezekiel 
to Jeremiah he throws out the interesting sugges- 
tion that one of the great needs of to-day is a 
thorough investigation of the literary relations sub- 
sisting between the prophets of Israel. Some of the 
writer’s conclusions, especially in regard to the 
redaction of the text, may seem to be conservative, 
but he may claim with justice that they are as far 
removed as possible from a ‘ false traditionalism.’ 
This very able commentary, stimulating at every 
point, should do much to clear up what many readers 
besides Schleiermacher have felt to be the ‘ obscuri- 
ties’ of Ezekiel. 


In Israél et la Vision de ? Humanité Professor A. 
Causse of Strasbourg has sketched with fascinating 
lucidity the progress of Israel’s reflexions on her 
attitude to the great world from the early days 
when she could write ‘I will bless them that bless 
thee, and curse them that curse thee,’ to the days of 


1 Librairie Istra, Strasbourg, 15 rue des Juifs. 8 fr. 


Exile, when the great idea of her mission as Jahweh’s 
Servant to enlighten the world broke upon Deutero- 
Isaiah, and to those later days when that idea was in 
some circles developed, in others blurred, and in yet 
others superseded by a reversion to an ideal not far 
removed from the unlovely religious particularism 
of the earlier time. The book is in a sense a study of 
the development of the missionary idea in Israel, 
of the political influences that contributed to the 
enlargement of Israel’s mind, and of others that 
made the missionary idea so hard to welcome, 
cherish, and retain. Universalism is implicit in the 
piety of the Psalter and the moralism of the sages. 
The influence of the Persian and Greek empires 
was among the emancipating tendencies ; also the 
adoption of Aramaic in place of Hebrew contributed 
to bring with it new thoughts and expand old 
horizons. But universalism was opposed at almost 
every point in the development by the champions 
of a narrow particularism. The generous vision of 
Deutero-Isaiah was followed in the next century 
by the exclusivism of Ezra, if also by the lovely 
charity of the Book of Jonah ; and Daniel, one of 
the latest, is also one of the most intensely Jewish 
books of all. 

Many illuminating thoughts, finely expressed, are 
dropped by the way. £.g., ‘in the very hour when 
Israel became a people without a land and Jahweh 
the God without a temple, the prophets discovered 
humanity, and Jahweh then appeared before the 
nations in all His power as the master of the world, 
the God of earth and heaven.’ Again, speaking of 
Is 63, ‘in face of his immediate neighbours it is 
hatred to the death. It is only when the prophet 
looks beyond habitual horizons towards distant 
peoples that the hatred is appeased and gives place 
to the propaganda spirit.’ It is interesting to note 
that Professor Causse does not believe that the 
exiles of the northern kingdom were lost to history 
in the land to which they were banished. ‘ There is 
reason to believe,’ he says, ‘that the Jews of the 
seventh century found at Babylon a soil already 
prepared and groups of colonists of their own race.’ 
That, he contends, is the probable explanation of the 
oracles of Jeremiah and Ezekiel which announce the 
reconciliation of Ephraim and Judah. 

Joun E. McFapven. 

Glasgow. 
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Otto's ‘Che FJoea of (Be Holy.” 


By Proressor H. MUuLeErt, Kiet. 


Otto’s book, The Idea of the Holy, has had an un- 
usual success in Germany for a work on systematic 
theology. It was published in 1917, and in 1923 
it had reached an eleventh edition. The circula- 
tion of earlier important works in this department 
has been far less rapid. Of Schleiermacher’s 
Glaubenslehre, published in 1821, a second edition 
was not required for nine years, and the same is 
true of the third volume of Ritschl’s Justification 
and Reconciliation. These were comprehensive and 
strictly academic works ; but even Schleiermacher’s 
more easily understood Addresses on Religion only 
went into four editions between 1799 and 1831. It 
is true there is one theological book in the last 
generation in Germany which has attained a truly 
phenomenal circulation, and that is Harnack’s 
Essence of Christianity. It appeared in 1900, and 


has been printed to the extent of 70,000 copies.. 


But, in the first place, Harnack’s name, before his 
book was published, was much better known, even 
among the laity, than was that of Otto at the time 
of the publication of Das Heilige. In the second 
place, Harnack’s book deals comprehensively with 
just those questions in history and doctrine which 
the educated layman asks about the Christian 
religion. Otto’s work will be almost entirely read 
by theologians. Many copies may have gone 
abroad, and the interest in an earnest treatment 
of religious questions may have increased—Heim’s 
Certainty of Faith, printed in 1916, appeared in 
1923 in a third edition—nevertheless, the success 
of Otto’s book is worthy of consideration. 


1JIn spite of the War the publication of theological 
works has by no means stopped in Germany. Among 
the more noticeable may be mentioned: Heiler, Das 
Gebet and Der Katholizismus ; Hoelscher, Die Profeten ; 
and Duhm, Isvael’s Profeten; Barth, Dey Romerbrief ; 
Von Harnack, Marcion ; Von Schubert, Geschichte der 
Kirche im Frihmittelalter; Heim, Lettfaden der Dog- 
matik; Scholz, Religionsphilosophie ; Stange, Religion 
als Evfahvung ; Niebergall, Praktische Theologie. 

But all have been surpassed in the rapidity with 
which new editions have been demanded of Otto’s Das 
Heilige; and it is in answer to an inquiry as to the 
reasons for this extraordinary success that Professor 
Mulert has contributed this article. Of Professor 
Mulert’s own works some account was given in last 
November’s Expository TIMEs. 


L 


The first reason for this success is certainly the 
part which comparative religion plays in the book. 
What, indeed, a method derived from comparative 
religion is, or what a point of view derived from 
comparative religion is, would occasion much differ- 
ence of opinion in Germany itself, even among those 
who reckon themselves as belonging emphatically to 
the school of comparative religion and declare the 
literary-critical treatment of the books of the 
Bible as something of the past. However that 
may be, there are two things which must be re- 
garded as forming part of a treatment derived from 
comparative religion. First, the question is one 
not merely about the history of Christianity, but 
about the history of all religions. Christianity’s 
place is in the succession of the religious develop- 
ment of humanity, as one religion among many ; 
perhaps the highest, but certainly not something 
entirely by itself. For this new point of view the 
German theology of the nineteenth century has 
not been a model to the theologians of other 
countries. The rationalistic theologians about 
1800 did, it is true, manifest a strong interest in the. 
universal history of religions and in the comparison 
of Christianity with other religions. But this 
interest received. a set-back by Schleiermacher. 
He recognized, indeed, historical connexions 
between Christianity and foreign religions or 
philosophies. To him the preparation for Christi- 
anity in Greek philosophy was no less important 
than that in the religion of Israel; Plato may be 
said to have interested him even more than Moses 
or Isaiah. But, being by nature more interested 
in questions of principle and philosophy, he had 
to work his way into historical subjects. His New 
Testament investigations were not unimportant, 
but he never turned his attention to the study of 
universal religious history. Similarly the theo- 
logical disciples of Hegel held fast to the con- 
ception of a universal religious development of 
mankind, but in them the tendency towards 
philosophy was so strong that, while we may say 
that they too had an interest in the study of 
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religions, it is impossible to speak about any 
actual contributions that they made, as we do, for 
example, in the case of Otto Pfleiderer. In the 
revived Pietism and Biblicism and the revived 
Lutheran orthodoxy there was little interest shown 
in the problems of comparative religion. Where, 
in consequence of supernaturalistic views, the 
uniqueness of the Christian history of salvation 
and the Biblical revelation is asserted, it is usual 
to leave the study of heathenism practically to 
missionaries. Even Ritschl wished to base the 
Christian faith exclusively on the revelation given in 
the Bible ; so that he and his disciples could have 
but little interest in non-Christian religions. And, 
though in Gottingen, Lagarde at his side was taking 
in his teaching a far extended survey over religious 
history, yet certain idiosyncrasies which this 
thinker allowed to cling to his thoughts prevented 
these from having their natural influence. Even 
Troeltsch, who used to be called the systematic 
thinker of the school of comparative religion, 
though he definitely asked the question, whether, 
in view of the widening of our religious horizon, the 
traditional claim of Christianity to be the absolute 
religion can still be held fast, yet, because he was 
interested more in philosophy, especially the theory 
of knowledge and ethics, had in his works but little 
material directly bearing on the history of religions. 
Thus the history of the non-Christian religions 
among us, considered as a whole, has been, at least 
until recent times, more studied by philologists, and 
by ethnologists and philosophers than by theo- 
logians. Men like Usener, Rhzode, Oldenberg, and 
Wundt have accomplished not a little. It lies also 
in the nature of the case that he who studies the 
nature and the history of Christianity cannot be a 
speciahst in Buddhism or Mohammedanism. Like- 
wise those theologians who, in connexion with the 
-beginnings of Christianity or the Old Testament, 
turn to the world surrounding both of these, and 
in this sense occupy themselves with the history of 
foreign religions, cannot at the same time devote 
their strength to systematic theology. For 
example, no person of sense expects that men like 
Bousset and Gunkel would write dogmatic works. 
I myself am not sufficiently acquainted with the 
foreign theological work of the last decades to be 
able to show minutely in what way the interest in 
non-Christian religions has been stronger among 
the theologians of other countries than it has been 
in Germany. But we Germans believe that the 


interest has been stronger. The fact that they had 
in the Netherlands professorships of the universal 
history of religions before we had them in Germany, 
and that Max Miiller found his sphere of labour 
in England is easily understandable, because both 
countries were much earlier occupied with world 
trade than Germany and had more colonies over- 
seas. When in Berlin and Leipzig chairs for the 
universal history of religions were founded, the 
professors first placed in them were foreigners— 
Lehmann and Sdéderblom. Even in Otto’s book 
the matter taken from the history of religions is 
not forced on the reader. That he has introduced 
for the purposes of illustrating the tremenduwm which 
lies in the Divine an image of the Indian divinity 
Durga—though as a rule dogmatic works are kept 
free from illustrations—remains a trifle, but a 
suggestive one. The reader marks again and 
again with what comprehensive knowledge of 
foreign religions this Christian theologian writes. 
He feels how much he must have seen and learned 
during a voyage which he made some years ago 
round the world. And so even those theologians 
who up to this time had not been specially in- 
terested in the history of religions have acknow- 
ledged the importance of this book. Herrmann 
himself wished that Otto should be his successor 
in Marburg. The Idea of the Holy is the first 
systematic work of a German Protestant theologian 
with a strong leaning towards comparative religion 
which has had an enduring influence. 
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Along with the notice which it bestows on foreign 
religions it belongs to the method of comparative 
religion to keep the attention fixed on religion itself 
in its innermost essence—not on outward things, 
such as Church government, ceremonial or dog- 
matic theory. This innermost thing, however, the 
religious experience in the soul, is the subject of 
the psychology of religion. And the importance 
of Otto’s book consists, secondly, in the fineness 
of its psychological observations. Here, again, we 
must confess that the theology of Germany, how- 
ever it may have given impulse to the theologians 
of other countries in Biblical criticism, the history 
of dogma, and the philosophy of religion, has long 
been far behind in the psychology of religion. A. 
hundred years ago Schleiermacher’s Glaubenslehre 
gave evidence of a strong leaning towards the 
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psychological, as did, four hundred years ago, 
Melanchthon’s maxim, Christum cognoscere est 
beneficia Ejus cognoscere. Yet it hardly needs to 
be said that even in Schleiermacher there is’ no 


religious psychology in the modern sense of the | 


term. The German systematic theology of the 
nineteenth century has displayed little psycho- 
logical interest, just as German psychology has 
manifested little religious interest. When Wundt, 
who was accounted among us in the last half- 
century the master of psychology, treated his 
science specifically as physiological, as experi- 
mental psychology, contemplating the life of the 
soul from the nature-side, this implied that the 
student restricted himself to the simpler elements 
of the soul and did not include such higher and 
more complex elements of the soul’s life as religion ; 
although Wundt, as already remarked, did service 
to the investigation of religion along the pathway of 
the psychology of peoples, especially the history 
of the development of primitive peoples. The 
more conservative-minded among German theo- 
logians have never shown a strong interest in 
psychology. Orthodoxy is always unpsychological. 
Even that of the seventeenth century was so, so 
that Pietism had to appear in succession to it. 
The German Pietism of the nineteenth century, 
like that of the eighteenth and like English 
Methodism, is interested to a far greater degree 
in the practical than in the theoretical or the 
scientifically theological. Of late there has 
appeared in ecclesiastical conservative quarters a 
conscious doubt of the psychology of religion 
itself, which may have been working earlier un- 
consciously. It is- obvious that psychology only 
reaches relativity. When I see how the one 
thinker from a certain spiritual necessity, from 
his individual genius, comes to his doctrine, while 
the other from quite different qualities of spirit 
and temperament could not but come to an entirely 
different way of thinking, I cannot absolutely 
condemn ‘either of the two. The psychologist is 
more tolerant than the dogmatist, and so he who is 
zealous for ‘the pure doctrine’ cares little for 
psychology. In the circles of critical theology the 
psychological interest has been less strong, because, 
on the one hand, thinkers were occupied with the 
question of the truth of religion, with questions of 
principle and metaphysics, and, on the other, 
devoted themselves to comprehensive historical 
investigations. Thus there are dogmatic works 
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in Germany which include astonishingly little of 
psychology. Kaftan’s Dogmatik is a solid book, 
but, because the author desires merely to exhibit 
the knowledge inherent in faith, he offers nothing 
of psychology. Wobbermin sets out, indeed, to 
treat systematic theology by what he terms the 
method of religious psychology, but his method 
has given rise to a great deal of controversy, and 
his work is not yet completed. The most recent 
German Protestant system of doctrine, that of 
Stephan, on the contrary, with its comprehensive 
discussion on the nature of faith, obviously marks 
a real advance; and now Otto’s most outstanding 
merit consists in his finer psychological analysis. 
Since the time of Schleiermacher it has come to 
be more and more generally recognized that 
religion has its principal seat in feeling. - But how 
religious feeling is differentiated from other feel- 
ings—whether the peculiarity of religious feeling 
lies not in a specifically different shade of feeling 
but only in its transcendental object—in this 
question no progress had for long been made. 
Otto seeks to show that the feeling of the holy is 
specifically different from that of the beautiful, 
and from the feelings of pleasure and pain. To this 
extent he has made an advance along the path of 
Schleiermacher. This attempt and the instructive 
analysis of the several elements in religious feeling 
ensure for his book consideration even among those 
who do not agree with him. 
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In what we have said we have already indicated 
the third quality which has secured influence for 
Otto’s book—namely, that he is specially earnest 
in asserting the independence of religion. He does 
not prove that religion is in any way necessary for 
the perfection or the harmony of the life of the soul, 
or that faith satisfies our life-impulse where it is 
limited in this world, or that without religious 
faith no moral activity or satisfactory explanation 
of the world would be forthcoming. He carefully 
avoids the very appearance of representing religion 
as a means for reaching some other end. Religion 
is there by its own right, or rather by Divine right. 
Its effects are undeniable, and in these we may 
delight ; but it would be to do violence to the 
facts and to betray the dignity of religion, if we 
attempted to derive religion from anything else. 
As certainly as God is for the pious mind Lord, 
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Source, and End of the world, so certain is it that 
religion must not be placed in any such connexion 
as to suggest that it is dependent upon something 
else. This third merit of the book, nevertheless, 
cannot but give rise to a doubt. What is set forth 
simply as fact may easily appear as cut off from 
reason. The incomprehensible becomes easily the 
unreasonable, the aimless. easily the valueless. 
The old evidences for God and the new attempts 
to derive religion from something antecedent corre- 


In (Be 


Mirginifus Puertsque. 
A Letter from You to You. 

‘Thou shalt not consent unto him, nor hearken to 

him.’—Dt 138. 
I DON’T suppose you young folk have ever heard of 
Lord Haldane, have you? Well, after all, you 
know he has never heard of you! And yet you 
are quite an important little person, aren’t you ? 
Ask mother, and she’ll say, ‘Why, yes, we never 
could get on without our little girl.’ And the 
newspaper men would say the same about Lord 
Haldane, would find things much drearier and 
duller and tamer if he were not here. For he is 
one of those men who make the long, long speeches 
that Dad sits and reads forever, when you are just 
itching to get a hold of the paper to see whether 
Yorkshire beat Surrey, or how the Rangers-Celtic 
match got on, or something like that—big and 
important. 

Lord Haldane tells this little tale about himself. 
Once on a time he was War Secretary, that 
is to say he looked after the army; had the 
very best toy you can imagine to play with 
as much as he liked. You have got soldiers too, 
but only some dozens. But he had hundreds of 
thousands of them! And yours are only tin, 
really, though you pretend that they are not. But 
his were really and truly real, could move their 
arms and their legs and walk about, were really 
men. And while your guns can only shoot peas, 
or balls of paper, his went off with a bang, a lovely 
bang, and could knock houses to bits miles away. 
Well, one day he wanted something for his army, 

1 By the Reverend A. J. Gossip, M.A., Aberdeen. 


spond with strong motives of the human spirit. 
All isolation is dangerous. Otto is aware of this 
himself. Before this book about the Idea of the 
Holy, in which he demonstrates the irrational 
element in religion, he had, in his works on the 
naturalistic and the religious views of the world 
and on the Philosophy of Religion, worked entirely 
in the rationally apologetic vein. May it be 
vouchsafed to him, in his future works, to illustrate 
the union of both kinds of theological labour. 
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Study. 


felt he must get it, and he wrote asking for it to the 
Home Secretary. Who’s he? Oh, he’s the man 
who looks after a heap of things, the police among 
them I believe. Not so good a toy as the other, 
still fairly jolly, don’t you think, to have thousands 
of real bobbies with real batons and real helmets. 
As it happened, the Home Secretary (that’s the 
bobby man) that very day fell ill, and asked Lord 
Haldane (that’s the army man) to do his job for him 
for a week or two. So Lord Haldane strolled up 
to his friend’s office ; and the very first thing he 
saw was his own letter lying there waiting for its 
answer. Lord Haldane had written it as War 
Secretary, feeling he just must have the thing. But 
he read it as Home Secretary, feeling that he just 
couldn’t give it. And the first thing he did in that 
office as Home Secretary was to sit down and write 
to himself as War Secretary and say ‘ No.’ 

Has that muddled you up a bit? Oh, it’s quite 
easy. Suppose you wanted to golf with Father, 
and weren’t going to turn out to a match at foot- 
ball one Saturday, were looking for the captain to 
tell him so, when there on the board you saw the 
team, saw that the captain was ill, and that you 
were to act captain. The bit of you that was 
captain would say to the other you that wanted to 
play golf, “No, you don’t ; you’re going to turn out, 
and we’re going to win this game if it can be done.’ 
Well, it was like that. And indeed we must all 
learn this way of writing letters to ourselves, saying 
‘No.’ For there are two ‘ yous,’ and two ‘ mes,’ 
and two of every one. And one of the ‘ yous’ is 
a decent wee soul, straight and clean and honour- 
able ; but the other you (I’m sorry to be rude, but 
it’s true) is pretty mouldy and shabby and third- 
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rate, a real dud of a you, and these two never agree. 
If you listen you can often hear them scrapping 
and making no end of a din. Paul knew all about 
that, tells us that inside his heart there was always 
a fearsome fight going on, that the worse part 
of him was always hammering the better part of 
him, knocking it about and bullying it beyond 
words, and he could never separate them, nor let the 
really nice Paul have a half-chance against the 
horrid Paul, until Christ taught him how to write 
‘No’ to himself. 

And you and I must learn that too. No doubt 
it would be very funny, and the fellows would 
laugh no end, but would it be kind? After 
all, he is a new chap; or, if he isn’t, anyhow, 
how would you lke it done to you? Oh, very 
funny, but you'll have to give it up, to take a pen 
and write to yourself, saying ‘ No.’ Or, you’ve got 
the headphones on, and some one has come into the 
room, and it’s the very bit you have been waiting to 
hear, and it’s hardly begun. It would be quite 
easy to sit on and pretend you didn’t notice. Yes, 
easy but not straight, and not the game:. You'll 
have to write ‘ No’ to yourself, and off with them. 
Or you are thinking about doing something not 
quite straight at school. But it’s not to count, you 
say! Of course I wouldn’t do it if it did. It’s a 
kind of game, the masters against us boys, and if 
we lose we get kept in, or have so many lines to 
write. I know it’s quite simple to make out a case, 
and talk yourself into believing it’s all right. And 
yet it isn’t. ‘I must have it,’ said Lord Haldane 
the War Secretary. ‘Must you,’ wrote Lord 
Haldane the Home Secretary. ‘No, you don’t, my 
lad, and you grasp that.’ And you and I must 
learn to back up the straight, clean, manly you, 
and write ‘ No’ to the other fellow every time. 


A Clean Game.! 


‘Except he have contended lawfully.’—2 Ti 2°. 


HERE is a story of how the boys in Secundarabad 
High School, India, play the game. They had 
entered an inter-schools sports association, and 
lost their chief tournament after a match in which 
they were subjected to all the dirty tricks of the 
game that can be imagined. They managed, 
however, to keep their tempers, and from the 
beginning of the game to the end they were never 
once penalized. On the day when the trophies 
i By the Reverend F.C. Hoggarth, Whalley. 


and medals were distributed they were delighted 
to find that some outside friends, who had watched 
the game, had provided special medals for them, 
covered with a card on which were the words : 
‘For endurance and clean play, from admirers of 
good sport.’ 

The cheers were deafening as they received their 
medals, and their defeat under the circumstances 
was looked upon as the school’s most valued triumph. 
They didn’t win the game, but they won a victory 
over themselves, and that is the finest triumph on 
any playing field. Whenever people speak of the 
play of those boys, they say, ‘ They always play 
a clean game.’ Those Indian boys have learnt 
that the Christian religion concerns their games and 
the spirit in which they play them. It is not 
merely a matter of services and prayers and hymn- 
singing. Boys of that sort may seem too good to 
be true. Yet they are the right sort. A Christian 
boy should play a clean game, at all times, not 
only when it is easy so to play, but when it is 
most difficult. Even under provocation he chooses 
not to foul. It may mean a bit of a struggle 
within, but he would rather win in that struggle 
against foul practice than win the game. There 
is an ideal of clean play, which should be his first 
loyalty. ‘ Don’t foul’ was part of the slogan that 
Roosevelt once gave the young high school captain 
of a local football team in Ohio, who had written 
to him when President, to give the boys a motto. 

Sometimes boys adopt the motto so long as 
there is any risk of detection. They do not object 
to fouling, but they don’t care to be seen fouling. 
There was a race some time ago at a school sports. 
Two boys outran the others and for a time they 
were neck and neck, the smaller boy being just in 
front. As they turned the bend into the straight 
run for the winning-post, the boy in the rear, 
thinking he was screened by bushes, shot out his 
hand and pushed the leader down. He was seen 
and disqualified. But even had he not been seen 
a victory of that sort is not worth having. Mon- 
taigne in one of his essays quotes a fine word from 
Alexander the Great, who had been tempted by 
some of his soldiers to take some unfair advantage. 
‘No, no,’ he said; ‘I had rather repent me of my 
fortune than be ashamed of my victory ’—victories 
of which one is secretly ashamed have no joy in 
them. That is true right through life—true in the 
classroom as in the playing field, true in the larger 
world beyond the school or college walls. 
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I read once of a boy who carried off a coveted 
school prize. All seemed well and fair, and friends 
rejoiced in his triumph. Then one day he wrote 
to the headmaster, confessing that he had won the 
place by cheating in the examination. He was 
utterly unhappy in his success. He returned his 
medal and asked what he might do by way of 
penance. If the master thought it well he would 
even advertise his ‘ foul play ’ in the newspaper ! 

There are some so-called ‘successes’ in life of 
which men have need to be equally ashamed. 
There are ways of making money, of growing rich, 
which at least border on ‘foul play.’ Things are 
permitted under the name Competition, which at 
least ought to make those who stoop to them pro- 
foundly uncomfortable, that resemble the big boy 
pushing down the small boy. Great corporations 
have ways of disabling the small trader. Men 
steal marches over their competitors; they do 
things in trade that Alexander refused to do in war. 

Business rather badly needs some Rules of the 
Game. It would be well if there were some means 
of disqualifying men who do not play the game. A 
lie is a foul. So is short weight and so is adultera- 
tion, so is the taking advantage of weakness by 
strength. In business, in law, in politics, or in 
whatever other field we find ourselves, let our 
motto be ‘A clean game ’—and as a postscript 
‘If in doubt, don’t.’ 


The EBristian Year. 
FourtTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Christian Standpoint. 

‘Gods many and lords many, But to us... .’— 
TiCOgse:. 

There is a great deal of meaning in these three 
words, ‘But to us.’ They contain at least the 
mystery of standpoint—the mighty and far-reach- 
ing difference made by a point of view. 

Now because there is in this phrase the fact of 
standpoint, there is also behind it something more— 
the line of development which resulted in the stand- 
point. Here the line is twofold—a certain tradi- 
tion that produced enlightenment, a certain ex- 
perience that produced conviction. Difference of 
standpoint, like other things, requires a cause 
adequate to account for it. If you see the 
Southern Cross while I see the Polar Star, that is 
because I live north of the Equator and you south 
of it. Here is a pebble in the path as we walk 


through the forest. To the ants that swarm near 
it that pebble is a mountain; they are climbing 
over it, running round it, investigating it with as 
much eagerness as if it were one of the big things of 
the world. But to us, who are men, it is only a 
pebble to be ground into the mud or to be kicked 
aside into the ditch. Behind differences of stand- 
point there lie other and deeper differences— 
ancestry, environment, intellectual tradition and 
inheritance, or it may be a personal experience that 
has forged conviction in its glowing fires. Gods 
many and lords many, but to us the world is 
different, and there is a reason why the world is 
different ; to us the darkness is past and the true 
Light already shineth ! 

St. Paul is here setting over against the outlook 
of the great world the point of view taken by the 
little circle of the Church. A practical difficulty 
has arisen, the question of eating meats sacrificed 
to idols. He follows the matter out on grounds of 
expediency. But now for the moment he takes 
higher ground than that of expediency: he takes 
the ground of absolute truth. An idol is nothing. 
It is a mere name, even if, to lingering ignorance 
and superstition, it represents a real influence. 
There are gods many and lords many from the 
standpoint of surrounding paganism. There are 
gods named and nameless. And to the average 
man who knows no better, these may cast a shadow 
that obscures the shadow of the Almighty. But 
to us there is another world, another atmosphere, 
another consciousness ; what have we to do any 
more with idols, either by serving them or by 
dreading them, we who have known the living and 
true God? So with these three emphatic little 
words he withdraws his readers’ gaze from the 
conventional outlook, and bids them survey the 
universe from the Christian standpoint. Watch 
him move, to his point of view. ‘ But to us there 
is but one God, the Father, of whom are all things, 
and we unto him; and one Lord, Jesus Christ, 
by whom are all things, and we through him.’ 

Most of our standpoints are formed by one or 
both of two things: tradition, whether family 
tradition, or national, or social, or racial; and 
experience, which is not so diffused as tradition, 
but sometimes makes up in intensity what it lacks 
in comprehensiveness. 

These two things go to form the standpoint of 
the Apostle and his readers. 


1. Here is, first, a great tradition. ‘There is 
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but one God, of whom are all things.’ St. Paul 
did not invent that sublimely comprehensive 
thought. Abraham is in these words. Moses is 
in them. The tables of stone are in them—David 
also, and Samuel, and especially the prophets. 
For the moment Paul is writing as a Jew, although 
he is addressing himself to Gentile converts. But 
two currents have met and mingled just above the 
point where he stands beckoning his readers to 
jom him. ‘And one Lord, Jesus Christ’: the 
Christian tradition, with the freshness of the morn- 
ing still upon it, has mingled with that of earlier 
days. Jesus—the human name suggests certain 
historic facts, too many to be here enumerated, too 
familiar to need repetition. Christ—these facts 
fitted with certain earlier expectations, and the 
conviction was born and grew that He was the 
One who should come, and that men need not 
look for another. ZLord—for the impression He 
made was so tremendous that adoration gathered 
instinctively around Him, and a new authority 
was established for the minds and consciences of 
men. And One—for the facts involved -were so 
unique and so divine that, as there never had been, 
so there never could be, any one worthy to be com- 
pared with Him. Even if the world lay in darkness, 
to St. Paul and to his readers these great facts 
were known. 

2. Yet it required more than these traditions 
to create the point of view; the tradition might 
have remained cold and powerless unless it had been 
kindled into a great experience. ‘ But to us there 
is one God, the Father, of whom are all things, and 
we unto him. The thinking here is very compact ; 
there is a chapter in a phrase; there is a moral 
and intellectual revolution in three words. There 
is not only one God, as a fact external to us—a fact 
which we might hear of by the hearing of the ear, 
or hold by some logic of the mind. We unto 
Him !—turned towards Him, taught to live for 
Him, enabled to find the end and glory of our being 
in Him. ‘One Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom 
are all things, and we through him.’ Again the 
thought is concentrated to the uttermost: there 
is a chapter in a phrase; there is a miracle of 
regeneration in three words. We are what we are 
through Him. We are brought near to the living 
God through Him. 

3. What difference did the taking of the Christian 
standpoint mean? It is easier to illustrate this 
difference than to summarize it. The New Testa- 
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ment is the only adequate summary—to which 
the thought of the Church in the early centuries, 
as men slowly adjusted themselves to the new 
universe they now beheld, is at once supplement 
and commentary. One or two illustrations of the 
effect of the new point of view must suffice. 

The thought of the time found a new centre 
round which to arrange itself. The Christian 
thinkers did not reject all the thought of their 
own day; they would have been strangely in- 
consistent if they had done so, believing as they 
did in the Light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. A sufficient illustration 
is St. John’s use of the idea of the Word, which had. 
long been employed both in Jewish and Greek 
philosophy ere it was put to a Christian use. This 
idea, like the Old Testament, lay waiting for its 
adequate interpretation, and that came with Jesus 
Christ ; it was seen from the Christian point of 
view. The early Christian apologists delight to 
attempt the very task in which St. John set them 
so illustrious an example; they link Christianity 
to the good that had gone before ; they view that 
good as crowned and confirmed in the new Revela- 
tion: the good had lain waiting in the world, until 
the day when the Best was given. 

And the world and its history received a new 
interpretation. Disordered and sinful though the 
world might be, it was really a divine world; it 
was in its inmost being and purpose a Christian 
world. My text with its magnificent breadth and 
courage is sufficient illustration; even things 
sacrificed to idols could not altogether lose the 
traces of their divine origin: ‘To us there is one 
God, the Father, of whom are all things ; and one 
Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom are all things.’ 
Everywhere there could be read the signature of 
the Infinite Power, Wisdom, and Love; every- 
where could be heard the whisper of the Everlasting 
Reason, the Word that had become Incarnate 
once, and once only, but was diffused throughout 
all space and time. 

Now as for ourselves, we are at least half-way to 
the Christian point of view because the Christian 
tradition encompasses our lives. To some, for 
reasons we cannot know meantime, have come 
evil traditions and teachings of death, but to us 
the good Word of God ; to some an evil ancestry, 
but to us a great cloud of witnesses. We must not 
be content with the tradition, we must seek the 


experienee. If we seek it with our whole hearts 
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we shall find it; we shall find the happiness of 
those who believe so much in the one God and 
Father that they live unto Him, who keep so near 
to the one Lord, Jesus Christ, that they become 
through Him all that God means them to be.t 


Firth SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Contemporary Faith. 
“We trust in the living God.’—1z Ti 4%°. 


This is the faith of the Christian Church and 
also of the human soul. But it is apt to be denied 
from two opposite quarters. 

First it is denied by those who are not believers. 
They have reasoned that as the miscroscope reveals 
no Deity in matter, and the telescope does not find 
Him in the heavens, He is nowhere; or, they 
have been so puzzled by the anomalies and contra- 
dictions of life that they have not been able to 
accept the idea of any moral controlling will. For 
one reason or another a number of quite honest 
people have concluded that we cannot get behind 
the phenomena of the universe, and that if we did 
we should not find that intelligent mind and personal 
will which represents the idea of God. They 
cannot trust in the living God, because there is 
no convincing proof of His existence. With this 
attitude of intellectual agnosticism we have nothing 
to do on this occasion. 

The second person who denies the idea of the 
living God is an earnest believer, and his denial 
is not a theory but a practice. He believes firmly 
that the universe has had its Creator, the human 
race its Ruler, and the soul her Saviour, but his 
faith is couched in the past tense. God lived once 
without doubt, but, and here faith passes uncon- 
sciously into unbelief, the same person does not 
believe with unrestricted mind in the living God of 
the present, guiding nations now as surely as He 
guided Israel in the days of the prophets, doing 
wonders now as in the days of the apostles, speaking 
to men now as He spoke when the books of the 
Bible were being formed, visible to those who 
have eyes to see, and audible to those who have 
ears to hear. Many a devout person recoils from 
the thought that God still works as in the former 
days. If he desires to know what God’s mind is 
he betakes himself to the voices of Hebrew writers : 
God in that past is clear and active, in this present 
He is silent and ineffective. And this seems a 

1 J. M. E. Ross, The Christian Standpoint, 1 ff. 


reverent and devout faith. Is it not really an 
insidious and enfeebling form of religious unbelief ? 

1. Can God be living if He has ceased to speak 
and to act? Can one conceive a God who is in- 
different ? If He be God in the robust sense in 
which the Hebrew prophets believed when they 
made their triumphant comparisons between the 
living God of Israel, and the idols of the heathen, 
or in the more intimate sense in which Jesus spoke 
of His Heavenly Father, then His Spirit is still 
guiding man as He guided the apostles and prophets, 
and He is still moving down the paths of present- 
day history as the ark led the children of Israel. 
It is thinkable, though less than reasonable, to deny 
God altogether ; it is neither thinkable nor reason- 
able to affirm a living God up to the year A.D. 100 
and then to imagine Him henceforward handless 
and speechless. 

2. When we say that we do not deny that there 
have been certain periods of unique spiritual 
receptivity when elect souls came into the secret of 
God, and became the medium of radiant revelation. 
There was a century before Christ at Athens when 
art, literature, philosophy, and politics touched 
their zenith, and to-day we travel back to see the 
shapes of beauty and to read the books of that 
high summer. Never again have we had archi- 
tecture like that of the Acropolis, or statuary like 
that of Phidias; no dramatist has risen to be 
compared with Sophocles, no statesman rivals 
Pericles. The Jewish people had a genius for 
religion as the Greeks had for art, and the flower 
of their race became the ambassadors of God, 
bringing to their high office qualities which in the 
case, say, of Isaiah and St. John have never been 
equalled. Their writings, and above all the words 
of that Chief Prophet in whom this line culminated, 
will ever remain an inspiration for religion. Out- 
side that line, however, one must believe that God 
spoke in the ancient time by such prophets as 
Plato and Confucius, according to their measure, 
and that in later days God had spoken by 
Augustine and Clement, by Luther and Calvin, 
by a’Kempis and John Bunyan. 

Again, one remembers that there was a brief 
three years when God wrought visibly in human 
life as He never did before, and never has done 
since. But it must be added that God wrought 
by the hands of Moses and of Samuel before Christ 
came, and that God has been working in the ages 
since Christ left, and that, always excepting Christ’s 
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own life, the things done outside the Bible record 
have been more wonderful than the things contained 
therein. 

When one desires an illustration of judgment 
to prove the moral government of God he can find 
it, not only in the flames of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
or in the decay of the Jewish State, but in the de- 
cadence of Rome, in the humiliation of Spain, in 
the horrors of the French Revolution. No man 
may belittle the Hebrew prophets as leaders of 
men and judges of righteousness, but they are not 
the only men whom God has called. If Elijah held 
the pass for his people, Knox bore himself bravely 
for Scotland ; Isaiah was not more to Jerusalem 
than Luther has been to the German nation, and 
no one would contend that John the Baptist ac- 
complished more for Judah than John Wesley for 
England. One may hazard the guess that Xavier 
has had more souls for his reward than that gracious 
prophet Hosea. God’s hand had not been shortened 
that it could not save, His ear had not been heavy 
that it could not hear during all ages. ; 

3. It is open to say that it would have been much 
easier to find God in the ancient times. But one 
does not gather from history that people had a 
keener sense of God in those Bible days. Isaiah’s 
generation believed in the God who brought their 
fathers out of Egypt and who shepherded the 
patriarchs ; but they did not believe in the God 
of Isaiah. Contemporaries no more accepted the 


. prophet-ship of Isaiah than Bunyan’s fellow-country- 


men acknowledged his message. The generation 
of Jesus believed firmly in God, but He was not 
the Father from whom Jesus had come. When 
Jesus claimed to speak for God, they considered 
Him a blasphemer, and. when they heard the voice 
of God in their synagogues they denied it. If any 
one wished to know God he must listen to Moses 
and the prophets. For now, after having been in 
their own day misunderstood and put to death, 
the prophets are accepted as the servants of God. 
God’s operations were put back several centuries 


‘so that it was piety to hold that God was speaking 


in the fourth century before Christ, but blasphemy 
that Jesus represented God as surely as Isaiah. 

Are we not also, as much as the Pharisees, hindered 
by our timidity in recognizing God outside Bible 
history, and by our want of spiritual discernment 
in contemporary life. We celebrate a Jewish 


Providence lavishly, we hesitate to identify an. 
‘English Providence, and hence spring two evils. 


One is the divorce between faith and politics, 
which was not the habit of the best men of Israel, 
nor in the great days of English history. But 
to-day not only does no one refer to God_in arguing 
the affairs of the State, but what is far more im- 
portant, it is not the custom to think of God. 

After the same fashion we not only lose instruc- 
tion as citizens of the commonwealth, but we also 
lose comfort in our daily life, because we are en- 
slaved by this form of respectable unbelief. We 
are sure God spoke to Abraham, we are quite as 
sure He does not speak to us. As if He were not 
the same God and we have not as much need of 
His help! What relief from care, what deliverance 
from fear, what consolation in sorrow, what light 
in darkness, would come to our soul if we in this 
year of our Lord could only muster up enough 
courage to believe that we are as dear to God as 
any Hebrew patriarch or prophet, and that there 
is no work of God recorded in Holy Scripture 
which He will not abundantly perform for the 
humblest person who puts his trust in the living 
God.t 


SIxtTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Witness to God in the Gifts of Nature.’ 


“He left not himself without witness, in that he 
did good, and gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful 
seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness.’— 
Ac 141%, 


These words were said by Paul and Barnabas to 
the heathen people of Lystra. These missionaries 
had cured a lame man, and the people had forth- 
with concluded that they must be gods, and had 
been preparing to offer them divine honours. 


Paul and Barnabas, greatly troubled at this wrong 


impression which their deed of kindness had pro- 
duced, hastened to preach to these heathen about 
the one true God to whom alone man’s worship 
is due. And they called them to see a witness, 
an evidence, of that God in the works of nature, 
whereby provision is made for man’s daily life. 
These words state, in a very simple way, the argu- 
ment for God from the gifts of nature to man. 

Now the great question about God is never 
really the question whether God exists, but always 
the question what kind of God exists. Every one 
believes in God—some originating and sustaining 


1 J. Watson, The Inspiration of our Fath, 203. 


_ 2H.C. Carter, in Harvest Thanksgiving Sermons, 85 ff. 
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power behind all the universe of things and circum- 
stances. But of what kind is this power ? 

We are now ¢oncerned with that one department 
of knowledge, the knowledge of the facts of nature, 
Natural Science, as we call it; and only with a 
small fraction of that department—our knowledge 
of the facts of nature which are concerned with 
the processes by which food is provided for man 
out of the earth. What witness is borne by those 
facts—all the facts of the fruit-bearing of the earth 
by which man’s body is supported and his life 
enriched—to the nature and the quality of that 
Power above them, of which they are all the outcome 
and manifestation? What have we a right to 
infer about God—the Supreme Power of the uni- 
verse—from what we know by observation and 
experience of the gifts of nature ? 

1. The first thing we can infer—the clearest 
thing of all—is the thing which these Lycaonians 
of Lystra had not learned—namely, the unity of 
God—that there are not many or several rival or 
discordant powers operating behind all that we 
see happening in nature by which food comes for 
us out of the ground, but that all the processes of 
growth, all the succession of the seasons, all that 
working together of the forces of soil and seed and 
sap and atmosphere and sun and rain—everything 
that enters in to lead on to harvest—are all subject 
to one concordant law. We use that one word 
‘nature’ because we are so sure that there is one 
power and principle in it all. The sun that shines, 
the rain that falls, the dew that glistens in the 
morning, the seeds that shoot in the spring, the 
corn that ripens in the field, the fruit that hangs on 
the boughs, all over the world—we know that it 
is the one Nature, whose laws are the same every- 
where for ever, which determines what they are. 
And yet do we never forsake in our hearts this 
truth of the unity of God to which the workings of 
nature bear witness ? Do we always believe that 
the one same Supreme Power and Principle is ruling 
everywhere, always? Have we always only one 
God whom we believe in and worship? For in- 
stance, do we believe in the same God—the same 
ruling principle and power as requiring our allegi- 
ance and obedience—in our everyday life as we 
do in church? We sometimes hear people say : 
Those ideals of life that you speak of in church are 
very fine and beautiful and true, but they will not 
work in life. When people say that, they are 
really setting up two gods, one to worship here, 


another to worship there—out in business or 
society or at home. They are denying the unity 
of God. 

2. A second thing about God to which the gifts 
of nature witness, closely connected with this, is 
His ubiquity. He is working everywhere, in 
everything. The ubiquity of God is testified to 
us by the gifts of nature. But do we never deny 
this belief ? Do we never think of God as if He 
could not be found and met with in all things that 
come to us and happen to us? Do we not banish 
Him in our thought from a great part of His world ? 

3. Then a third thing that the gifts of nature 
bear witness to about God is His reliability. We 
have become thoroughly accustomed to the thought 
of natural ‘law’ as obtaining everywhere in the 
world. All science is built upon it. 
sometimes seemed to some people as if this uni- 
formity of nature, as we call it, must make us banish 
the thought of God altogether. That is a great 
mistake. What it does when we grasp this great 
basic fact of all science—that nature works 
uniformly, that there is no accident, that cause 
and effect are always operating with their perfect 
chain—is to lead us to understand something more 
about the faithfulness of God. And this reliable 
order is a condition, and an altogether beneficent 
condition, of man’s life. It makes labour reason- 
able, it makes knowledge valuable, it makes 
calculation and foresight possible. It disciplines 
the mind and will of man in profitable ways. 

Have we learned this lesson about God, that His 
working is absolutely trustworthy ? We live in 
a world where consequences are inevitable—the 
consequence of sin, the consequence of righteousness. 
They cannot be evaded. ‘ Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.’ 

4. But another thing that the gifts of nature 
witness to about God is His gentleness and patience. 

All the productive, constructive forces are silent 
and gradual. It is the forces of destruction that 
are loud and sudden. In days like ours, is there 
any truth that we Christians need so to lay to 
heart and so earnestly to seek to testify to among 
our fellows as this? Our world seems to be given 
over to violence. 

We are impatient of all quiet, gradual, and gentle 
ways of changing things for good. Men see that 
things need altering. They say, we must force a 
way to it. And then their violence is answered by 
violence. The newspapers are full of the same 


And it has © 
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old, bad story. But the Kingdom of God cometh 
not with observation. ‘The meek—the gentle— 
shall inherit the earth.’ God is gentle and patient. 
By all His workings in nature for the feeding and 
the helping of our lives He reminds us of it. 

5. The gifts of nature bear witness to this also 
in God—His impartiality. That was one of the 
things shown us about God, by our looking out on 
the natural world, to which Jesus called attention. 
He bade us notice that the bad man’s fields receive 
the rain and sunshine to make his crops grow just 
as surely as the good man’s. 

God does not revenge Himself on wrong-doing. 
He does not pay back evil with evil. Wrong- 
doing carries in it the seeds of its own undoing. 
It is a world of perfect, invariable order and con- 
sequence. God does not counterbalance injury 
with other injury. He works always to bless and 
to heal. And that is why we are to do the same, 
that we may be God’s children. That is why we 
are to love our enemies, and to do good to those 
who hurt us. God is kind to the unthankful and 
the evil. We are to learn His way. There is a 
better, deeper, surer word about God given to us 
than any that comes from nature. He has spoken 
to us in His Son. In Jesus Christ He has laid bare 
to us His heart. But Jesus Christ, in the full and 
final revelation of God which He brings us, does 
not contradict or supplant. He carries forward 
to its crown and completion that witness to God 
which nature speaks out: how He is the one God 
of all light and life, always present in all His creation, 
working with perfect faithfulness, gentle and patient 
in His ways, and seeking always to do good even 
to those who treat Him with ingratitude. 

Let us give Him our heart’s thankfulness and 
offer ourselves in consecration to His service. And 
to the God of Harvest, the God of Nature, the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus, the faithful God, 
the patient, loving God, our gracious heavenly 
Father, be all praise and glory. Amen. 


SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
On paying the Price. 
‘ I will verily buy it for the full price.’—1 Ch 2174. 
The context of the words is unimportant. But 
they will serve to draw our attention to one of 
those great laws by which God carries on the govern- 


ment of the world. It is the law of exchange. Its 
formula is this: Everything has its price; if you 


want the thing, you must pay the price; if you 
pay the price, you shall have the thing. That is 
the rule of Divine Providence. God keeps, stored 
up in His treasuries, an infinitude of blessings, of 
every kind of description and of every degree of 
value ; but—except the very commonest, such as 
rain and sunshine—He does not give them away 
gratuitously. Every boon, every blessing, is (so 
to speak) on sale, and if we desire to possess the 
blessing we must be prepared to pay the price of 


it. Give, and it shall be given unto you. Give 
nothing, and you will get nothing. It is a per- 
fectly just and straightforward transaction. God 


approaches human beings in a business-like way. 
‘What will you have?’ He says. ‘ Pay for it, 
and take it !’ 

1. Everything has its price. Everything is worth 
so much; and in order to acquire the thing, one 
must pay the amount that it fetches in the market. 
That principle holds good in every department of 
human life. As we all know, it governs the com- 
mercial world. And the same principle obtains 
in the intellectual world. Here also everything 
has its price. For those who are content with a 
mere smattering of information—just sufficient to 
enable them to sustain their part in social small 
talk—the price is comparatively trifling. But for 
those who aspire to real eminence in scientific or 
literary pursuits the price is often very high— 
fatigue, exhaustion, wear and tear of brain, some- 
times resulting in permanent damage to health 
and loss of faculty. Here is Thomas Carlyle, for 
example, declaring to the students of Edinburgh 
that he has found out by experience that health 
is incompatible with literary production. Or here 
is Keats, in the middle of composing his ‘ Endymion,’ 
saying to a friend, ‘I went day by day at my poem 
for a month, at the end of which time I found my 
brain so overwrought that I had neither rhyme 
nor reason in it.’ 

Now this same law of exchange, which rules all 
other departments of life, is operative also in the 
moral and spiritual sphere. Do we want goodness ? 
Do we wish for Christian character? Do we 
desire eternal life? Then we had better under- 
stand at once that even these things have their 
price. In one sense, of course, it is literally true 
that all these things are gifts—free gifts of Divine 
Grace., 

’Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
’Tis only God may be had for the asking. 
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We cannot earn salvation; we cannot merit it: 
we cannot deserve it. ‘Nothing in my hand I 
bring.’ The highest life, eternal life, is, indeed, 
the gift of God, inasmuch as we cannot attain it 
without God’s help and inspiration. Yet the gift 
can be ours only on certain conditions. If God 
bestows the crown of righteousness, we at the same 
time must achieve it by denying ourselves, by taking 
up the cross, by wrestling with the ‘ tough resist- 
ance of nature and habit,’ by disciplining our mind, 
our will, our feelings, our affections, by sacrificing, 
if need be, our fortune, our health, our comfort, our 
convenience, for righteousness’ sake. That is the 
price we have to pay for goodness and eternal life. 


If I find Him, if I follow, 
What His guerdon here ? 
Many a sorrow, many a labour, 
Many a tear. 


Thus the very gifts of Grace—the glory of good- 
ness, the beauty of holiness, the happiness of 
sainthood—have to be bought and paid for; and 
there is deep truth in the prophetic paradox that 
even ‘he that hath no money’ must still ‘ buy,’ 
yea, ‘buy wine and milk without money and 
without price.’ 

2. The next point is that we can generally get the 
thing if we are willing to pay the price. Of course 
it isnot alwaysso. ‘There are particular and specific 
goods which are for most of.us unpurchasable. 
But the general goods are within the reach of the 
endeavour of ordinary humanity—riches or power 
or knowledge or usefulness or spirituality. As an 
ordinary rule any one who is prepared to pay the 
price of them can have them. 

Disraeli, in ‘one of his novels, makes a character 
exclaim: ‘I have brought myself by long medita- 
tion to the conviction that a human being with 
a settled purpose must accomplish it, and that 
nothing can resist a will that will stake even exist- 
ence for its fulfilment.’ 

It is not luck that brings success. It is paying 
the price. As Sir Frederick Treves once said 
to the students at Aberdeen University: ‘The 
man who is content to wait for a stroke of good 
fortune will probably wait until he has a stroke 
of paralysis.’ 

Dr. Ambrose Shepherd in a sermon on luck told 
the following incident. A man spoke to him of 
one of the leading commercial men in Glasgow. 
‘ What is there in him or about him to explain his 


success ?’ he asked, and he answered his own 
question with the round assertion that ‘it was all 
luck.’ Dr. Shepherd then adds: ‘It happens 
that I have some reliable information about the 
man under discussion, and I want you to have it. 
Thirty years ago he was working from ten to twelve 
hours in the day as just an ordinary workman. 
At the close of each day’s toil he had his programme 
of studies, which, in its range and character of the 
subjects attacked, would not have disgraced a good 
student at any university. Eventually his atten- 
tion to business and his marked attainments won 
for him the recognition of his employers, which 
meant in after years a place which was ultimately 
a leading place, as one of them. Yet this was: 
the man who was said to have won his success by 
a lucky turn of the wheel.’ } 

3. In order to get the thing desired we must pay, 
not merely a price, but the full price without abate- 
ment. Take money, for example. Do you think 
it impossible to become rich? It is nothing of the 
sort, if a man be resolved to pay the price. But 
the price may be a stiff one. It may mean sacri- 
fice of conscience, sacrifice of principle; it may 
mean sacrifice of. the pleasure of spending, not to 
mention that of giving ; it may mean sacrifice of 
human interests, and the transformation of the 
man into a mere ‘money-making animal.’ But 
if a man pay that price, if his sole object be to 
make money and more money and as much money 
as possible, and if, regardless of everything else, 
he keep that aim steadily before him for years and 
years and years—why, there is very little doubt 
that, by the time he comes to die, he will be worth 
a considerable amount. 

Or take again the Christian character. 
have said that Christlikeness is an unrealizable 
ideal. ‘The Christlike life,’ they say, ‘is very 
beautiful as an ideal, but it is not practical policy. 
Men and women are not made like that. And there 
is nothing so stubborn and unmanageable as human 
nature. Human nature is human nature, and you 
cannot change it.’ But is it really so? Do not 
believe it for a moment. The Christlike life, the 
Christlike character, is not an impossibility. It is 
simply a question of paying the price. Only, just 
as the good to be gained is the greatest of all goods, 
so the price to be paid is the heaviest of all prices. 
Listen ! 


1 Men in the Making, 73. 
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‘If any man come to me, and hate not) 
his father, and mother, and wife, and children, and: 
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brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, 
he cannot be my disciple. And whosoever doth not 
bear his cross and come after me, cannot be my 
disciple. . . . So likewise, whosoever he be of you 
that forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot be 
my disciple.’ Do you see? : The price of Christ- 
hike character is undoubtedly a tremendous price, 
and we can hardly be astonished that there are 
many who refuse the bargain. But let them 
honestly confess that the thing costs more than 
they are prepared to spend. 

4. Two things cannot be bought for one price — 
Yet are we not perpetually hoping and trying to 
get two things for one price? What else can be 
the meaning of our indignation and astonishment 
when we see good men unsuccessful in this world ? 
We say that goodness ought to prosper. But why 
should goodness be rewarded with material pros- 
perity ? The good man seeks spiritual things 
and he has his spiritual compensations. He gets 
exactly what he paid for—purity, piety, honesty, 
nobility of feeling, excellence of life. But there is 
no reason why he should get also what he did not 
pay for. And he did not pay for worldly prosperity. 


He did not cultivate the special qualities that are 
needed for worldly prosperity. William Blake 
once remarked of Lawrence and other prosperous 
artists: ‘ They pity me, but ’tis they who are the 
just objects of pity. I possess my visions and 
peace. They have bartered their birthright for a 
mess of pottage.’ And again he said, ‘ Were I to 
love money, I should lose all power of thought, and 
my business is not to gather gold, but to make 
glorious shapes expressing godlike sentiments.’ 

This, then, is the Divine law of exchange which 
governs God’s dealings with mankind. Every 
blessing has its price; we can have any blessing 
we please, if we pay the price, and the full price ; 
but we will not get any blessing beyond that which 
we have paid for. 

May God, in His mercy, grant us grace to choose 
the things of real worth, and resolution to pay the 
price of them! A divine life is offered to each of 
us. May each of us have grit to say—‘ That life 
shall be mine, no matter what it costs. I will buy 
it at a price. “I will verily buy it for the full 
priceyar + 


1F, Homes Dudden, The Dead and the Living, 39 ff. 


Richard Garter’s ParapBrase of (Be Psalms. 


By THE REVEREND FREDERICK G. PowickE, M.A., Ph.D., HEAToN Moor. 


BAXTER is mentioned in Prothero’s book—The 
Psalms in Human Life, chap. u.—but the author 
seems not to have consulted the ‘ Paraphrase’ 
for himself, else he might have cited him as a pre- 
eminent example of what he designed to illustrate 
the influence of the Psalter on devout souls, 
especially in times of crisis and suffering. When 
Baxter lay in prison for eighteen months, in con- 
sequence of Judge Jeffreys’ barbarous sentence 
(May 1685), he found, like Job, that his nights 
were his severest trial. In the daytime distraction 
came by the visits of friends, or by the sedative of 
writing, or by books. 
and loneliness unrelieved by sleep because of 


constant pain, taxed all his inward resources. If 


these had failed him, the slow hours between dark 
and dawn would have worn out his life. But they 
did not fail him. They gave him songs instead of 


But night, with its darkness « 


sighs ; and not the least effective was his repetition 
of the Psalms : 


‘T found the Psalms so fitted to my use as if 
they had been purposely made for me. When 
I used not to sleep one minute in many nights, 
through pain and disturbances, these Psalms 
were my recreation.’ 


This use of the Psalms went back at least to the 
years of his married life: for he tells us that the 
last thing he and his wife did together at night was 
to sing a psalm. They were married in 1662, and 
Mrs. Baxter died in 1681, so that for nineteen years, 
if the practice was regular from the first, the music 
of the Psalter’s words, thoughts, and tunes had 
been the ‘ Joy of his heart.’ And they were so 
to the end. According to Matthew Sylvester, his 
editor and friend,—at whose house in Charterhouse 
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Yard he preached his last sermon, and near whom 
he lived ‘ betwixt four and five years’ before his 
death,—he still ‘used’ ‘singing of Psalms’ and 
called it ‘his recreation.’ ‘When his sleep was 
intermitted or removed in the night, he then 
sang much and relished this course and practice 
greatly well.’ ‘ And I have heard him say in sense 
equivalent to the report of these words :—‘ That he 
believingly expected that his Angelical convoy would 
conduct him through all the intermediate Regions to 
his Determined Mansion in his Heavenly Father’s 
House with most melodious Hallelujahs or with 
something equally delightful.” ’ + 

Here the thought widens out to Baxter’s love of 
music in general, but the music he fed upon was 
mostly that of the Psalms. As a Puritan little else 
was familiar to him, or might seem fitting. But 
this was his necessary food. ' ‘He thought the 
Lord’s Day’s service very defective without some 
considerable times being spent in this Divine 
melodious exercise of singing Psalms, wherein his 
heart was warm and cheerful.’ 

I may note, too, in passing, that he had no 
prejudice against instrumental accompaniments. 
On the contrary, as worship ‘ of old was done with 
the greatest helps that the musical and vocal 
melody could give,’ so he saw no good reason why 
Christian worship should not be done with the 
same. If the Church of St. Mary’s at Kidder- 
minster had an organ in his day (which is doubtful) 
and yet made no use of.it in the services, its silence 
was certainly not due to him—though his prudence 
might assent. But, with or without instrumental 
accompaniment, there must be singing. A Christian 
cannot help singing, nor any company of Christians. 


‘The singing of morning hymns to Christ was 
the note by which Pliny describeth to Trajan 
the persecuted Christians in his time, in their 
houses and their meetings (then called con- 
venticles) . . . and godly families have still 
been differenced from the ungodly by open 
singing the Praises of God. When the others 
sing the wanton songs, good Christians will not 
(among Christians at least) be ashamed that 
such Psalms of Praise be heard by their neigh- 


1 But, says Sylvester, as to ‘ what Angels are’ or as 
to what is the ‘manner’ of Heavenly ‘ Performance’ 
of Praise, he would ofttimes remark, with great accents 
of pathetic concern: ‘We know nothing, we know 
nothing.’ - ‘My knowledge of that life is small.’ 


bours into the streets, when Players or Ballad- 
singers are not ashamed, more openly, to sing 
amorous, foolish, ungodly, or abusive songs.’ 


It was one of his sweetest rewards at Kidder- 
minster to find the latter expelled from whole 
streets and replaced by Christian praise. 

I need hardly say that Baxter’s views on this, 
as on many other points, was, for a Nonconformist, 
comparatively liberal. There were those around 
him whose religion was afflicted with what he calls 
‘negative superstition.’ Over against the ‘in- 
ventions’ of Rome, or men like Laud, they cried, 
‘Touch not, taste not, handle not, kneel not, 
stand not, bow not, use not those forms which the 
common congregations use, etc. And many by 
this are tempted to think that they are holier than 
others, because they avoid—by erroneous singu- 
larity—the lawful words and actions of others.’ 
The reference is to such as will allow no ‘ pre- 
meditated’ Hymns or Psalms, or even tunes, in 
Public Worship. If they sing at all, it must be 
what and in what manner the Spirit moves them to 
utter. And it is a fact that in Baxter’s day not a 
few congregations, for fear of ‘set forms,’ did not 
sing at all, or mingled their voices in explosions of 
discord. Thus ‘instead of God’s Religion, which 
is plain, saving, and uniting, the world is torn by 
men’s Dividing engines, supposed by Ignorance to 
be the means to heal it.’ They ‘ make duties and 
sins which God never made.’ 

On the other hand, there were some who had 
no objection to singing in public worship but 
stumbled at the singing of David’s Psalms—either 
because they contain ‘many words not fitted to their 
case’... or because they ‘say so little about 
the life to come ’ . or, ‘especially’ because 
David ‘ saith so much, through almost all the book, 
against his enemies. . . . even cursing them and 
their posterity.’ In short, they were not Christian 
enough. Baxter meets this strangely modern 
standpoint in his usually honest way. Thus, with 
regard to the first objection, he says, ‘if you dare 
not sing some of the words sung in church, be 
silent ; and at home choose what Psalms you like.’ 
Again, with regard to the third, he says: ‘ David 
was a King, whose concerns, therefore, were public, 
even the Church’s and Kingdom’s as well as his 
own.’ It is never right to curse your personal 
enemies. Christ will teach you that ‘it is by Faith 
and Patience Christians must be more than con- 
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querors,’ even ‘ while they are killed all the day 
long,’ because ‘nothing can separate them from 
the love of God.’ But private vengeance is different 
in kind from that indignation of the good against 
evil which desires its punishment and destruction, 
and utter extirpation for the Church’s or Nation’s 
sake. This was the indignation expressed by 
David and not unbecoming a Christian. 

“Though Christ teach us to love our enemies, 
and bless them that curse us and pray for them that 
hurt and persecute us, yet He forbids us not to 
desire deliverance from them, nor to hate Dia- 
bolical Lying, Malignity, and Cruelty. . . . And 
they that live “in an Age and Land” . . . (as he 
was living ?) where these prevail, and are in power, 
will have a sensible commentary of David’s Psalms ; 
and in Prisons, and in Wars, and in Fields of Blood, 
and Torments, many have confessed that now 
they Pde con the Psalms of David, which they 
never soundly understood before.’ 

As to the silence of the Psalms about .a dtr 
life, Baxter could not grant that silence implied 
ignorance or denial, but only a conscious reticence 
for the sake of a present need—the need of teaching 
men how to obey him on the ground of mere ‘ out- 
ward mercies and punishments’; and reserving it 


for Christ to bring ‘ life and immortality’ to light, | 


together with that ‘ Doctrine of the Cross’ which 
demands the revelation of a future life before man 
can receive it—a profoundly true remark. The 
following is true and beautiful: ‘though David 
say not so much of the Life to come as we would 
wish, he saith very much of the way to it, and the 
necessary means. He knew that Heaven is ready 
for us, if we are ready for it: and all that must be 
done for it by us is in this short hasty life: and asa 
traveller doth not all the way talk and think so 
much of the journey’s end, as of all passages in the 
way, and yet doth ail this for the end, so a good 
Christian that layeth out his care and labour in 
obeying God’s word and avoiding sin, and doing all 
the good he can in the world, and this in faith and 
hope of Heavenly Felicity, doth better than he that 
neglecteth present means on pretence of only 
contemplating the end.’ 

His personal love of the Psalms, his reverence for 
them as ‘ Sacred Hymns’ ‘ indited’ by the Spirit 
of God, his sense of their high value as ‘ aids’ to 
devotion in public and private worship, and his 
dissatisfaction, more or less, with current versions, 
are the motives which Baxter names for his attempt 


at a new paraphrase—these, and the opportunity 
afforded him by his enforced leisure. He wrote 
by day what he had revolved by night, and went 
on adding to it till the whole was finished. He had 
no thought of publication. Least of all did he 
expect his version to be of any ‘ public Church 
use.’ When Sylvester pressed him to publish, ‘ he 
modestly replied that others had done so well as 
that he thought his own work thence less needful 
and acceptable.’ His experiment had brought 
home to him the difficulties of the task ; and in- 
creased his respect for his predecessors. What 
induced him to consent at last was his hope—no 
doubt encouraged by Sylvester—that he may have 
had more success than they in ‘reaching and 
representing David’s inspired sense aright.’ This 
certainly was his aim ; and it dictated his method, 
namely, not to be too strictly literal on the one 
hand, nor too boldly original on the other. 


“TI could not rest in the unpleasant harshness 
of the strictest versions, seeing Psalms lose 
their aids that lose their affecting pleasure. 
I durst not venture on the Paraphrastical 
great liberty of others. I must make Hymns 
of my own, or explain the Apocryphal, but I 
feared adding to God’s word, and making my 
own to pass for God’s. Yet I scrupled not 
giving the sense of the Hebrew text more fully 
than our strict Translation, by the addition 
of Adjectives and Adverbs, because ofttimes 
a Hebrew word doth signifie more than one 
Greek, Latin, or English word can open, without 
such explicatory adjectives or adverbs—so 
that my labour hath been both to avoid the 
harshness and unpleasantness of strict versions, 
and the boldness of copius Paraphrases.’ 


I think it may be said that Baxter’s rule or method, 
as here described, is the one approved and practised 
by the best translators, Classical or Biblical—e.g. 
Jowett and Moffatt. I may note, also, that the 
passage just quoted decides a question which has 
been raised and answered doubtfully—whether 
Baxter had a competent knowledge of Hebrew. 
Clearly he had. 

As already said, he did not expect, or wish, to 
supplant others in public worship—whether the 
old version (Sternhold and Hopkins), 1561; or 
Frances Rous’, approved by the ‘ Directory’ in 
1646; or William Barton’s, licensed by Cromwell 
in 1654; or Tate and Brady, just coming into 
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favour (1690). All he desired was that his version 
should be found suitable for ‘secret and family 
use’; and further, that it might promote the 
useful and delightful habit of committing the Psalms 
to memory—not all of them, but at least ‘some 


select few,’ those, namely, 


‘most fitted to man’s ordinary State, Hum- 
bling, Deprecatory, Supplicatory, or Gratu- 
latory and Laudatory.’ 


To know these ‘ without book’ is to be armed with 
a shield of faith ‘ night and day.’ 

Above all, he cherishes the hope that his version 
will make the Psalms easy to sing. George Sandys, 
whose ‘seraphic strain’ Baxter greatly admired, 
employed metres and tunes for his version (1636) 
such as made it almost useless for the ‘ Vulgar.’ 
But it is the Vulgar whom Baxter would fain 
attract. Accordingly, he used none but the four 
familiar metres—the ‘old roo’ and the ‘old 51’ 
(both L.M.); the ‘ old 25’ (S.Ms) ;. the ‘old 148’ 
(6. 6. 6. 6. 4. 4. 4. 4.); and the old common metre, 
z.e. the metre common to nearly all the old ver- 
sions, and so, on that account, well-nigh sacro- 
sanct. Apparently Baxter assumes the existence 
or use of only four tunes—one to each of the four 
_metres; and, as the common metre was by far 
the more frequent, to create some variety he had 
recourse to an expedient which ‘no man’ (he 
thinks) has ever thought of before. This is, to insert 
another word into the second and fourth lines of a 
common metre, so turning it into a long. The 
extra word being printed in a ‘different char- 
acter,’ within brackets, the passage from common 
metre to long, or vice versa, is easy. Thus (to quote 
his own illustration) : 


Why do the Rebel-nations rage 

And (People) hatch a vain design ? 
The Kings of earth do set themselves, 
And (Wicked) Rulers do combine. 


‘Variety’ was gained in this way, no doubt, but 
at the expense of smoothness. As he admits, 
‘it doth sometimes make the verse more rough’ ; 
and might it not sometimes confuse the singing ? 
Lastly, reverting to the practice of ‘ those who 
published the old Church Psalms,’ he added to his 
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version of the Psalter a version of what he calls 
some ‘Apocryphal Hymns’— Lamentations 3, 
Zachary’s Song, Mary’s Song, Simeon’s Song, the 
Angel’s Doxologie, the Benedicita of Shadrach, etc. 
(which contains the verses of his well-known hymn 
‘Ye Holy Angels bright’), the Hymn of St. 
Ambrose called the Te Deum, and the ordinary 
doxology to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost—in 
seven forms. His description of all these as 
Apocryphal is a slip ; for he says : 


‘I have added them (a) for their ex- 
cellency and usefulness ; 

(>) to confute them that think that no forms 
of worship but those found in Scripture may 
be used or imposed ; 

(c) to confute the Casuists that tell the world 
that we are against all such Liturgick 
Forms.’ 


A further remark to which he is led in this connexion 
is noteworthy : 


‘Doubtless Paul meaneth not only David’s 
Psalms, when he bids men sing with grace 
in their hearts, Psalms, and Hymns and 
Spirituél songs: yea, it is past doubt, that 
“ Hymns more suitable to Gospel times may and 
ought to be now used.’ 


After this, it is no surprise to find Baxter as one 
of the. four whose contributions went to make up 
the first Nonconformist Hymn-book (1694). 

But his final word has reference to the Psalms : 


‘What sweeter fortaste of the Heavenly Ever- 
lasting Praises? There is no exercise that I 
had rather live and die in, than singing Praises 
to our Redeemer and Jehovah, while I might 
in the holy Assemblies ; and now when I may 
not, as Paul and Silas, in my bonds and my 
dying pains which are far heavier than my 
bonds, Lord Jesus receive my Praise and 
Supplications first, and lastly my departing 
soul, Amen. 


What is the sum of my Desires ? 

To know and Love and Live to God, 
To Please Him and be Pleased in Him, 
To long for Heaven and bear His Rod.’ 
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Contributions and Comments. 


Betbaatda. 


Every student of the Gospel history has found 
himself confronted with the problem of deciding 
whether, besides the Bethsaida known outside the 
Gospels and designated otherwise as Julias, there 
was another Bethsaida, and, if so, where it was 
situated. That there was but one place of the 
name is held, it may perhaps be fairly said, by the 
greatest scholars, while a multitude of lesser 
authorities seem by their numbers to compensate 
for their lack of weight when they assert the 
contrary opinion. 

In favour of a second Bethsaida three prinoipal 
arguments are adduced, namely, (1) that St. John’s 
Gospel apparently makes Simon Peter as well as 
Philip come from Bethsaida, and we are told 
elsewhere that Peter lived at Capernaum; (2) 
that all the Apostles are called ‘men of Galilee’ ; 
and (3) that after the Five Thousand were fed, 
St. Mark apparently makes Bethsaida on the side 
of the Lake opposite to the scene of the miracle. 

It seems worth while once more to examine these 
points. 

(1) We read in Jn 1%, Hv 8¢ 6 Pidurros ard 
Bnbcaida, ex trys moArews “Avdpéov Kat Térpov, 
and in 1272 ("EAAnvés tives) tpocndGov Pirir7w 
76 ad BryOoaid8a ras Tadtdalas. In the former 
passage the A.V. has made Bethsaida to be Andrew 
and Peter’s city, and the recollection of this English 
translation has probably blunted the sensibility 
of many inquirers. But Dr. E. A. Abbott in his 
Johannine Grammar, § 2289, pp. 227-8, has shown 
that St. John at any rate regularly uses 470 to 
give the domicile, and é« the birthplace or family 
provenance, and in reviewing that work in Classical 
Review, xx: (1906) pp. 467 f., I pointed out that 
in the single passage where he doubted if the rule 
applied, it was still exactly observed. It follows 
that a correct interpretation of our present passages 
makes Philip to come from Capernaum so far as 
the extraction or connexions of his ancestry are 
concerned, but to be settled at this time at Beth- 
saida. We thus get the course of adhesions to 
our Lord to be that Andrew and another first 
approach our Lord, then Simon, and then, because 
Simon and Andrew knew the family of Philip, he 
is brought in though now settled at Bethsaida. 


Greeks naturally may have been acquainted with 
him in that place—hardly if a fishing-suburb of 
Capernaum were in question. 

(2) But what of Bethsaida being described as 
in Galilee, and what of the Apostles being all” 
Galileans ? With the explanation just given, 
Peter is found to be a Galilean, which satisfies 
Mk 147°, and Philip would be Galilean in speech 
through his family descent, even if we could suppose 
that at Bethsaida the dialect was noticeably 
different, and thus Ac 2? presents no difficulty: 
As for Ac 1! it would be ridiculous rigidity to 
interpret the words as if, to satisfy our expecta- 
tions, the angels should have said, ‘ Ye ten men of 
Galilee and Philip of Bethsaida.’ We may con- 
clude, therefore, that this argument also crumbles 
away when the Johannine passages are correctly 
translated. That 12%! assigns Bethsaida to Galilee 
may be explained, as Sanday said, by the fluctua- 
tions of frontier; and, what is still more to the point, 
Ptolemaeus places Julias in Galilee, and Josephus 
sometimes includes in Galilee the country east 
of the Jordan. 

(3) We are left with the Marcan: description of 
the departure from the scene of the Feeding of the 
Five Thousand. Attempts have indeed been made 
to reconcile this with the other Gospel narratives 
by supposing that our Lord instructed the disciples 
to sail N.W. to Bethsaida, but that the storm 
prevented them from making this point and forced 
them to the Plain of Gennesaret. It is difficult, 
however, to harmonize this with St. Mark’s descrip- 
tion, which does not suggest any abandonment 
of an original design in favour of a fresh course ; 
and Jn 67 definitely says, ‘at once the ship was 
at the land to which they were going.’ Once 
more I will suggest that a more exact considera- 
tion of the words removes all difficulty.1 On the 
one hand, zpds is not the same as «is, which in this 
Greek is constantly used for ‘to,’ while zpos, it 
may be suggested, is ‘towards.’ On the other 
hand, ancient seamanship favoured hugging the 
shore whenever possible, and, to get across from 
the scene of the miracle to Capernaum—especially 


1 Throughout I see no justification for questioning 
the veracity and mutual compatibility of all the 
narratives unless after careful translation discrepancies 
remain. 
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as the passage was made at night—the ship might 
go round the shore northwards past Bethsaida, 
or southwards. When, then, we find in Mk 6%, 
evOds jvayKacey To’s pabyTas attod . . . mpoayeuv 
eis TO mépay mpos ByOoaidav, the sense would 
appear to be, if we paraphrase at length, ‘to put 
off before Him to go to the other side of the lake, 
starting in the direction of Bethsaida,’ This 
harmonizes with 65%, ‘when they had passed over, 
they came to the land of Gennesaret, and drew to 
the shore’; and with Mt 14”, ‘constrained his 
disciples . . . to go before him unto the other 
side’; and v.34, ‘when they were gone over, they 
came into the land of Gennesaret.’ The First 
Gospel certainly had the Marcan record in view: 
it is not equally certain that St. Luke at this point 
had, but his account entirely accords with what 
has been above suggested. In 9!° we read, ‘He 
took them... into a desert place belonging to 
the city called Bethsaida,’ and find nothing as to 
what followed the miracle. But with St. John’s 
account all falls into place. In 6! we are told, 
“ Jesus went over the sea of Galilee’ ; vv.1% 1”, ‘ the 
disciples went down unto the sea, and ... were 
on their way over the sea to Capernaum’; v.?3, 
“there came other boats from Tiberias’; v.24, 
‘(the people) . . . went on board the boats and 
came to Capernaum seeking Jesus.’ Here, again, 
it may well be that these boats from Tiberias 
coasted round by way of Bethsaida and Capernaum, 
where the men disembarked. 

It appears, then, that exact translation dissolves 
the grounds for postulating a second Bethsaida. 
A subsidiary consideration sometimes urged that 
Bethsaida is associated with Capernaum and 
Chorazin in Lk 10-1 = Mt 1129-3 as places where 
“mighty works’ were done cannot by itself support 
the case. If the Five Thousand were fed near 
Bethsaida, that would warrant its inclusion with 
the others, and Mk 8* gives at least one other 
miracle—of healing—as performed there. 


T. NICKLIN. 
Hulme Hall, Manchester. 
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G Suggested Rearrangement of the 
ZoBannine Teré (Fobn iti. 14-36 
and ttt. 30-36). 


TuE logical sequence of the third chapter of John, 
and the question at what point the dialogue of 


Jesus with Nicodemus on the one hand and the 
Baptist’s conversation with his disciples on the 
other alike pass into the reflections of the Evangelist 
have always troubled expositors. The obvious con- 
tinuation of vv.!2-13 is v.31, where the contrasted 
ideas of ‘heaven’ and ‘earth’ are again picked up. 
Accordingly there is general agreement that vv.??-%° 
are out of place, this section as a rule being trans- 
posed to follow 21% (see e.g. Moffatt’s translation). 
In favour of this position is the argument that the 
words in v.”* ‘after these things came Jesus and 
his disciples into the land of Judza’ mark as usual 
a transition to Judzea from Galilee, whereas the con- 
text of chap. 3 presents Jesus as already in Judea. 
But a better position for vv.??°° is immediately 
after 3°°, There is really no need to assume that 
Jesus was moving from Galilee to Judea, for the 
contrast intended may be between the countryside 
of Judea (yyv: compare a similar use of x@pa in 
Mk 15,Jn 115% 55) and the town of Jerusalem where 
the conversation with Nicodemus had taken place. 
The reference to baptizing and the Baptist-disciples’ 
jealous questioning concerning the comparative 
efficacy of Jesus’ baptism and John’s are more 
natural after than before the discussion on the 
second birth, with its emphasis upon the need for 
baptism (3°). Furthermore 37°°° provides a most 
appropriate introduction to chap. 4, 41 gaining much 
additional point if immediately preceded by 276 
‘all men come to him.’ 

Once 327° is removed from its present position 
it becomes clear that vv.%!-%* are neither a con- 
tinuation of the Baptist’s speech nor a reflection 
of the Evangelist upon it, but a continuation of 
the Evangelist’s meditation into which Jesus’ 
address to Nicodémus has gradually merged. This 
much is generally admitted ; but it has not been 
so generally noticed that the sequence of chap. 3 
would be still more improved if vv.!*?! were also 
removed from their present context, vv.!* * being 
thus brought into immediate juxtaposition. The 
transition from v.18 to v.*! could not be more natural, 
whereas the only point of connexion between vv.!*: 14 
is the very artificial one afforded by the cognate ideas 
contained in ‘ ascended up to heaven’ and ‘ lifted 
up.’ The whole section 344 should almost certainly 
be transposed to follow 12°. 

This rearrangement, at first sight perhaps rather 
drastic, becomes fully justified when we notice 
how admirably the transposed passage rounds off 
120-86, a section which as it stands is clearly in- 
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complete. The question of the people in 1234 
“who is this Son of Man?’ surely demands an 
immediately previous mention of the title by Jesus. 
This would be obtained by inserting 31415 after 12% 
(12°83 has the appearance of a gloss which may have 
taken the place of 3/4, and indeed is explanatory of 
34 rather than of 12%"). Then in 12 the people 
pick up Jesus’ very words— the Son of Man must 
be lifted up.’ Moreover 12° can contain Jesus’ 
answer: to 124 only on the supposition that He 
shirks the question: He does not tell them ‘ who 
is this Son of Man. The real answer to 12*4 is 
supplied by 361, which should be inserted between 
1254 and 12°, Vv.%5-36 will then afford an extra- 
ordinarily appropriate climax to the paragraph 
which, in its usual position in chap. 3, and with 
a sudden break at 3%, has always been felt to end 
very abruptly. Notice finally that the allusion in 
3/415 to Christ’s redemptive death is prepared for by 
127425, and that the theme of God’s universal love 
for all the world, which rings throughout the passage 


316 is completely in harmony with the situation . 


envisaged by the appeal of the Gentile Greeks to 
Christ (1220*-). 
We would therefore reconstruct our two passages 
thus : 
(a) 31-18 81-96. 22-90, 41. 
(By mrate 22 ste lS p2%4-(to “then jesus said unto 
them ’), 3182! 122%, 


G. H. C. MACGREGOR. 
Glasgow. 
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Was Saul an Epileptic? 
Tue first indication that the madness of King 
Saul was probably due to epilepsy is found in 
the striking incident recorded in 1 S 101-43, where 
Saul, after his anointing, meets a wandering ‘ band 


Entre 


Sir John Maurice Clark, Bart. 


On Tuesday morning, the 27th of May, Sir John 
Maurice Clark, Bart., passed to his rest. The news 
brought no merely passing, or conventional, feeling 
of regret, but deep sorrow and a sense of personal 
loss. For Sir John had a singular capacity for 


of prophets’ and associates himself with their 
ecstasies. 

It is generally admitted that in the zkr of 
the modern Dervish we have the counterpart of 
the religious frenzies indulged in by these minor 
prophetical orders, and those who have witnessed 
such scenes are familiar with the similitude of the. 
Dervish climax to an epileptic seizure. Further, 
we know that from time immemorial the Oriental 
has been unable to distinguish between madness 
and religious ecstasy, and that his theory of 
madness supposes the mind of the sufferer to be 
in communion with God in Paradise. Is it not 
likely, therefore, that the excitement of the day 
brought on an epileptic seizure and that this was 
the first attack, since ‘the people said one to 
another, What is this that is come unto the son of 
Kashi (aS ivok); 

Frequency of seizures in epileptic subjects 
induces -unsoundness of mind, of which a typical 
feature is homicidal mania. It is a well-known 
fact that epileptic lunatics are the most dangerous, 
and doctors and attendants in our asylums are 
very wary of these unfortunate sufferers, whose 
cunning is so keen that a homicidal attack is 
extraordinarily swift. In the account of Saul’s 
madness at court we have a true clinical picture of 
an epileptic. It is to be noted from 1 § 181° that 
Saul had one of these homicidal outbursts immedi- 
ately after he had ‘ prophesied in the midst of the 
house.’ It is characteristic of the epileptic that 
he is frequently most dangerous immediately after 
a fit. The way Saul ‘ eyed’ David is also typical. 

Lastly, we are supplied by this theory with a 
reasonable explanation of the progressive de- 
generacy observed in Saul. 


Cuas. W. BuDDEN. 
Hoylake. 


Qlous. 


making friends. Every one with whom he came in 
contact—and he came in contact with many of the 
readers of this magazine either by personal inter- 
course or through correspondence—-was impressed 
by his sympathy and kindliness, and his kindliness 
was never a merely negative thing. He was the 
most approachable of men, ever ready to spend 
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himself for others. And added to this was a rare 
sense of responsibility, which led him to give much 
of his time to the service of his fellow-citizens. 

He did distinctive work for the branch of the 
Church to which he belonged, the United Free 
Church of Scotland. He was a Deputy-Lieutenant 
for the County of Midlothian, and a Justice of the 
Peace for the City of Edinburgh. He was Colonel 
of the 7th Battalion of the Royal Scots, and during 
all the war years he gave himself in the most devoted 
way to his country in his services to the Territorial 
Force. There is little doubt, indeed, that he over- 
taxed his strength in those years, and that this more 
than anything else has brought about his compara- 
tively early death. 

With the death of Sir John Clark a notable 
figure has passed from the publishing world. 
For thirty-seven years he was head of the firm of 
T. & T. Clark, succeeding to the position on the 
retirement of his father, Sir Thomas Clark, in 1886. 
As the Scotsman said in its obituary notice, ‘ he had 


a distinct liking for the old courtly ways associated | 


with the publishing houses which have played so 
important a part in the industrial life of Edinburgh 
since the time of Burns and Scott.’ 

The same sense of responsibility actuated Sir 
John Clark in his business as in his civic and private 
capacity. His first object in publishing was to 
give to the public timely books and those which 
would not be merely ephemeral. And so he carried 
on the traditions of a firm which was one of the 
first to make available for English readers the 
best critical scholarship and devotional literature 
of other countries. It took a publisher of Sir John’s 
calibre to undertake a work of the magnitude and 
importance of THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGION 
AND Eruics, but he had only to see that a standard 
work of reference on Religion and Ethics was needed, 
and that the advance in the comparative study of 
religions made the time ripe for it, to undertake 
its publication. His enterprise enabled Tur Expost- 
Tory TIMEs to. be started in 1889, and continued 
from that year till this. 

Lengthy estimates of Sir John and of his work 
have appeared in the daily papers and elsewhere, 
and we would not do more than point out, as it 
has been pointed out before, how much the firm has 
done in the dissemination of a wise criticism and 
a warm evangelicalism through not only Scotland 
and England, but the Dominions and America. 

Sir John was in harness until almost the end. 


It was only last year that he retired from active 
business,’ leaving the control of the firm in the 
hands of his eldest son, now Sir Thomas Clark, 
Bart., who is assisted by his youngest brother, 
Mr. J. Maurice Clark. The leisure which Sir John 
had so well earned, and to which he looked forward, 
lasted too short a time. 


SOME TOPICS. 
The Unseen. 


A volume of Harvest Thanksgiving Sermons has 
appeared in excellent time. It is published by 
Messrs. J. Clarke & Co. (5s. net). There are twelve 
sermons in all, each by a ‘ Leading Preacher of the 
Church.’ The first Sermon is by the Reverend 
Archibald Alexander, B.D., of St. John’s Wood 
Presbyterian Church. It has set a high standard, 
but one which is well maintained. The Text is 
‘Man shall not live by bread alone.’ The rational- 
ist and the pleasure-lover may deny these words, 
Mr. Alexander says, but every race and tribe of 
man back through the centuries are witnesses to the 
truth of the text. And in proof of this he cites the 
“evidence of such a book as Hastings’ massive 
ENCYCLOPZDIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS, in 
twelve volumes of 1000 pages each, which deals 
with every common custom, rite, doctrine, or 
superstition connected in any way with religion, 
anywhere in the world. And there is not a tribe 
or nation under heaven to-day that is not represented 
there, as having something among its customs that 
witnesses to a sense of things unseen. Merely to 
turn over the pages, and read a bit here and there, 
makes one think long, long thoughts. It is like 
entering some vast temple where, in all different 
tongues, and with all manner of strange rites, the 
whole race of men is gathered to acknowledge and 
worship the Unseen, and climb the world’s great 
altar-stairs that slope through darkness up to God. 
Have these men, of all nations and tongues and 
colours, not got enough to eat? Have they not got 
homes and shelter, wives and children, and work 
to do of some sort, and should not these things 
content them? Apparently not. For there they 
are, feeling after the Great Something More.’ 

The sermons are arranged alphabetically according 
to the author’s name. After Mr. Alexander’s sermon 
comes one by the Rev. Walter H. Armstrong. 
The other preachers are Rev. Canon E. W. Barnes, 
Se.D.; Rev. James Black, D.D.; Rev. Canon 
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Carnegie ; Rev. H. C. Carter, M.A.; Rev. Percy 
Dearmer, D.D.; Rev. H. Maldwyn Hughes, D.D., 
Rev. John A. Hutton, D.D., Rev. James Reid, 
M.A.; Rev. Professor J. A. Robertson, D.D., and 
Rev. H. L. Simpson, M.A. The sermons are all 
thoroughly good. In ‘The Christian Year’ we 
give Mr. Carter’s sermon in an abridged form. 


Sympathy. 


‘During the whole forenoon of a day near the 
Passover, I went the round of the poorest quarter 
with a resident Jewish doctor. The latter was a 
severe pietist of the olden Pharisaic order, but a 
fine fellow, some will say despite, others may 
prefer to say because of, that. The round was 
heavy, and the doctor and his companion were 
unable to take lunch until a very late hour. The 
doctor was obviously more than hungry, he was 
famished. I remonstrated with him for allowing 
himself to fall into so faint a condition, reminding 
him with a smile of the Talmudic injunction that a 
man must not so weaken himself by fasting as to 
disable himself from his work. ‘“‘ But,” protested 
the doctor, “‘I never break my fast till my round 
of these wretched folk is over. Were I full, how 
could I sympathise with the empty ?” Indeed the 
doctor had for the most part written not prescrip- 
tions for medicines but orders for food. ‘“‘ What 
these poor souls needed,” added he, ‘“‘ was nourish- 
ment, not drugs. And well I knew it from my own 
condition.” ’ 1 


A Jewish Prayer. 


‘In the eleventh century, Ibn Gabirol wrote the 
following Invocation to Prayer, which appears in 
many modern Jewish liturgies, and is uttered by 
many Jewish worshippers daily in the early morn- 


ing : 
At the dawn I seek thee, 
Refuge, Rock sublime ; 
Set my prayer before thee in the morning, 
And my prayer at eventime. 


I before thy greatness 
Stand and am afraid : 

All my secret thoughts thine eye beholdeth 
Deep within my bosom laid. 


1T, Abrahams, Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels, 
109. 


And withal what is it 
Heart and tongue can do? 

What is this my strength, and what is even 
This the spirit in me too ? 


But indeed man’s singing 
May seem good to thee ; 

So I praise thee, singing, while there dwelleth 
Yet the breath of God in me.’ 2 


The Great Ultimates of Life. 


‘Three great questions of primary and perennial 
importance are constantly recurring to-day; the 
relation of man to the great ultimates of life— 
God, Freedom, and Immortality. Has Christianity 
any answer to these? | 

‘The object of this book, as has been already 
stated, is to show what some of the greatest minds 
of Christendom have thought about these problems. 
And if we would sum up generally the purport of 
their teaching, it might be said that the trend of 
thought through the Christian ages has gradually 
converged upon three great truths ; the truth about 
God as the Absolute or Ultimate fact of Being ; 
the truth about Christ as the Manifestation to the 
world of the Nature and Purpose of God; and the 
truth about man as capable of being the recipient 
of the Divine Revelation. This threefold truth has 
been formulated in what has been called the 
“Doctrine of the Trinity.” People are impatient 
of dogmatic religion. But it must be remembered 
that a dogma is simply the attempt of the thinkers 
of the past to give expression to Divine truth as 
they realize it. And it is a mark of our higher 
manhood, the token of our kinship with God, that 
we cannot but grapple with the mysteries of the 
spiritual world and seek to give them some kind 
of intelligent utterance. Three things, therefore, 
are declared by the doctrine of the Triune God: 
(1) the Divine Transcendence or Sovereignty of 
God ; (2) the Incarnation of God in Christ, or His 
entrance into and sharing the life of humanity, 
thus uniting God and man ; and (3) the Immanence 
of God, or the indwelling Presence and abiding 
pervasive Spirit of God in the world.’ ? 


27. Abrahams, Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels, 
92. 

8A. B. D. Alexander, The Thinkers of thé Church, 
245. 
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Thou comrade of my soul 
NEW POETRY. : 7 
So near, yet ever just beyond my sight, 
E. F. Howard. 


The Way, and Other Poems, by Miss E. F. Howard 
(Friends’ Bookshop ; ts.). The poems: in this book 
are few and short, but they are true to the central 
tradition of poetry. The themes are varied, but it 
is perhaps the sea which furnishes the poet with 
her chief sacrament. 


Lord of the wave and driven cloud, 
Lord of the city’s restless street, 

I see Thee in the moving crowd, 
I hear Thee in the wind and sleet. 


It is to Falmouth her thoughts turn in ‘ Hospital,’ 
and in the poem which seems to us the strongest 
in the book, ‘ The Wave,’ she tells how before there 
were men in the world, and when there shall be 
men no more, 


The tireless wave as of old 
Shall break on the desolate shore. 


There are so few Protestant poets who attain to 
any real warmth and passion in their poems upon 
religion, that two or three in this book are peculiarly 
They are mystical, but only so far as 
For the lyric there 


welcome. 
mysticism is sacramental. 
must be two—the lover and the Beloved—and if 
ever there is reached the stage of union, and the 
soul is lost in God, there can be no more lyrical 
poetry. Miss Howard, like all true Quakers, has a 
profound belief in the sacraments of earth, and for 
her also though life is lived in God, the soul still 
faces God and can speak of Him as the Other. 


THe Way. 


Because Thou art the Way 
Changing, yet changeless,—new, yet still the same, 
Both that to which I go, from whence I came, 
I falter not nor stay. 


I do not fear the road, 
The great adventure into tracts unknown, 
My questing spirit wanders not alone 
Where other feet have trod. 


Reach back Thy hand to hold me in the night 
And bring-me to my goal. 


Eleanor Farjeon. 

Eleanor Farjeon has gathered together a number 
of her poems which have appeared within the last 
few years and published them as a cycle from one 
New Year to the next. The little volume is very 
attractive with its thick paper and pale green 
binding. The title is All the Year Round (Collins ; 
5s. net). Perhaps the Xmas carols are best known, 
but we quote in preference : 


THE WATER. 


The brightest morning of the year, 
When the sky was blue and clear, 
And all the air was finely spun 

By winter’s wind and summer’s sun, 
Upon the crest of Rackham Hill 
One looking north and south at will 
Beheld the waters of the Lord. 


The sea was like a shining sword 

Laid on the south; to north the fields 
Were hid in floods like shining shields— 
Such waters they seemed visions of 

As might serve angels. But for love 
Of man, lest he should feel his dearth, 
The dewponds lying cupped in earth 
That day were shining chalices. 

And one went down upon her knees, 
And having for her thanks no word, 
Wetted her face to thank the Lord. 
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